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N a family noted for beauty, the Blackburnian Warbler is outstanding and An 

is considered by many observers to be the loveliest of the warbler tribe. Der 

In summer, when it shows a decided preference for high conifer trees, the Col 

dark green or gray background against which it is seen makes an ideal setting H. 

to prove the point. Like the redstart and the oriole, this brilliant warbler Jas 
flashes flame. 

Cai 


The Blackburnian, like other warblers of its class, is furthermore a bird of 
action. It is constantly on the go in search of its small insect prey. No one 
who has seen the male bird in full sunlight in the top of a dark spruce tree 
will soon forget the sight. 


In Pennsylvania this warbler is a common migrant in early May and again 
in early September. Some of them commonly stay for the summer in the 
northern counties as well as down the mountain ranges which sweep south W 


across the Commonwealth. Here it nests in evergreen trees, usually high 7 
above ground. The nest is built of small twigs with hair, rootlet or grass = 
linings. Four eggs, blue-green to gray with brown and lavender spots and o 
blotches are incubated in June by the female. vi 
Within a few months, Blackburnian Warblers are again on the move south- _ 
ward, heading for Venezuela and Colombia to Peru and the Yucatan. Some 
will leave this month but the bulk of the migrants are passing through Penn- o1 
sylvania during September. By early October, the bright flash or orange and 
black among the tree tops will be missing until another year. st 
Like all the members of its family, this warbler is a valuable and colorful d 


addition to our native wildlife. For those who take their bird watching 
seriously, it is a welcome addition to the check list each summer. And for 
the sportsman, the flash of color in the dark and deep woods is always a 
pleasant surprise. 
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Editorial . .. 


Junior Riflemen 


UMMER always presents a perennial problem for parents—how to keep 

Junior occupied in an interesting, health-building and safe activity. The 
normal American youngster is full of active energy that demands an outlet, 
particularly when school is closed, summer is on the wane, and all of the 
games, hobbies and athletic competitions have run their course. August is 
one of those periods of time which usually try the patience of even the most 
ingenious fathers and mothers. 

But August is also a month when a good many boys and fathers begin 
to think about the approaching hunting seasons. Most boys, of course, think 
about hunting and guns most of the time, as many a sparrow and starling 
discovered the day after school was dismissed for the summer. This month, 
therefore, is an ideal time for some serious thinking about guns and how 
they are to be used. 

Like automobiles, airplanes, bicycles or baseball bats, guns are a means 
of great pleasure and enjoyment. Practically all boys and a good many girls 
like to shoot them. But like all things mechanical, the ratio of pleasure to 
use hinges on the fulcrum of safety. Safety is an acquired characteristic, 
neither inherited nor accidental. It’s a bit like that mysterious quality called 
common sense. Some of it can be learned through trial and error, providing 
the mistakes do not prove fatal. But safety is almost entirely something that 
is taught to a person. 

There is no better time to teach gun safety than right now. There is no 
better place to start than right here—in your community with your young- 
sters. Junior, and his friends, should be taught how to use a firearm correctly 
and safely. A youngster who takes a course of qualified instruction at a 
junior rifle club or in a hunter safety school can practically always be trusted 
to handle firearms properly and he or she will usually take pride in passing 
along this new found knowledge to associates of his own age. 

Interested parents (and that should include everyone) will find plenty of 
help available to organize and conduct firearms safety training. Pennsylvania 
has thousands of qualified instructors certified by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation and the Pennsylvania Game Commission. They have been trained 
for a purpose. That purpose is to keep Pennsylvania a safer, more pleasant 
place in which to live. 

This month, and in every month of the year, help to organize hometown 
clubs and classes in rifle marksmanship and firearms safety. Through proper 
training and guidance, our youngsters can become a generation of accident- 
free riflemen and outdoorsmen. 
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Pennsylvania Moose 


By J. Herbert Walker 


ENNSYLVANIA gunners who go 

into the deep woods of Canada to 
hunt moose—at least a majority of 
them, perhaps, as well as the rank 
and file of gunners in the Keystone 
State—do not know that this great 
animal once was a part of the land- 
scape here. But, like the buffalo, the 
panther, the wolf and the native elk 
the moose has passed from the Penn- 
sylvania scene. 

Historical evidence is not plentiful, 
but there is sufficient convincing data 
of the presence here of the moose. 

Dr. J. D. Schoepf, famous and dis- 
tinguished German army surgeon and 
important naturalist, traveled exten- 
sively in Pennsylvania in 1783-1784. 
In his “Travels in the Confedera- 
tion,” and in writing of the Wind 
— in Northampton county, he says 
this: 

“The farmers were not well content 
with their lands. The nearness of the 
mountains brings them in winter un- 
pleasant visits from wolves and now 
and then bears. And there is no lack 
of other sort of game; deer and foxes 
are numerous; elks wander hither at 
times. From the several descriptions 
furnished by the people hereabouts, 
it seems that they give the name 
‘elk’ to the moose, as well as to the 
Canadian stag, and so give rise to 
errors. Both animals come down from 
the North, where one is known as 
Moose, Black Moose, or Original, and 
the other (the Canadian stag) as Gray 
Moose to distinguish it from the 
first.” 

Dr. Schoepf, further in his book 
and in writing of the area between 
Carlisle and Fort Pitt (now Pitts- 
burgh, of course) has this to say: 
“The commonest wild animal is the 
Virginia deer; the Gray Moose, very 
similar to the European stag, has also 


been seen in these woods; but it is 
more numerous in Canada.” 

The “History of the Lackawanna 
Valley,” published in 1857, says this: 


“Around this camp (Tripp's Mea- 
dow, near Scranton, a famous camp- 
ing and hunting ground) game was 
abundant. The elk and the fleeter 
moose stood among their native pines, 
or thundered onward like the tread 
of cavalry, the deer in fearless mood 
browsed on the juicy leaf.” 

On the same page the author of 
the Lackawanna Valley history, says: 

“The Moose, from which the 
mountain range bordering the Lacka- 
wanna— The Moosic — derived its 
name, were found here in abundance. 
Deer and elk, at that period, thronged 
along the mountains in such num- 
bers that droves could be seen brows- 
ing upon the budding saplings or 
lazily basking in the noonday sun.” 

Samuel N. Rhoads, in his great 
book “Mammals of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey,” published in 1903, has 
the following to say under the title 
of Eastern Moose: “The fossil remains 
of moose have been found in Penn- 
sylvania caves. Certain statements of 
earliest travelers indicate that the 
moose was found on the west shores 
of the Hudson river opposite New 
York and in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. There is a Moosic in Lacka- 
wanna county; a Moosehead in Lu- 
zerne county and Chinklacamoose, in 
Clearfield county.” 

Dr. George P. Donehoo explains 
Chinklacamoose. In his book “Indian 
Villages and Place Names,” he writes 
there are nearly as many meanings to 
this Indian name—the name of an 
Indian village on the present site of 
Clearfield—as there are various forms 
of the name itself. However, the one 
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most experts and siudents accept is 
“large laughing moose.” Clearfield, of 
course, derived its name from the 
great, cleared fields where herds of 
buffaloes grazed. 

Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, the late 
state folklorist, says: “The moose has 
left his name indelibly at many places 
in Pennsylvania. There is a Moose 
Pond, in Kidder township, Carbon 
county; there were said to be moose 
ponds in Susquehanna, Wayne, Pike 
and Monroe counties in the early 
days—and this would seem to be ideal 
territory for moose since they were 
fond of lakes and ponds. There is a 
Moosehead in Foster township, Lu- 
zerne county; there is Moosic Moun- 
tain—“The Imperial Moosic’ of the 
Poet Caleb Earl Wright, in Luzerne 
county. There was a Moose Run in 
Centre county; the Moshannon, or 
Moose-hanne (Moose Stream) forms 
the western boundary of. Centre 
county, dividing it from Clearfield. 
The Black Moshannon creek, or 
Black Moose Stream is a creek in 
Centre county. There is a Moose Run 
and Upper Moose creek in Clearfield 
county.” 

In Doughty’s “Cabinet of American 
History,” a Philadelphia correspon- 
dent tells of the finding of a fresh 
set of moose antlers in a salt lick 
near the New York state line. An in- 
vestigation shows these antlers were 
dug up in 1819 by Jim Jacobs, a 
noted Indian hunter, at a spot which 
is now in the centre of the city of 
Bradford, McKean county. Moose 
were also seen in the vicinity of Elk 
Lick, Somerset county. 

Mention of this noble animal is 
made in other historical works, 
especially those pertaining to the 
northeastern, northern and_north- 
western parts of Pennsylvania. The 
moose also is mentioned in some writ- 
ings of early days far down in the 
high plateaus of Somerset county. So 
it may be said the moose was found 
in the greater part of Pennsylvania 
in ancient years. 


Some historians are awry in their 


statements by confusing the moose 
and the elk—and this makes research 
dificult. The historians, however, 
should not be charged completely 
with the errors—they are historians 
and few of them are naturalists; they 
put down what they were told by 
early settlers and pioneers and hunt- 
ers. Records show that most of the 
early German settlers and pioneers 
called the moose an elk. 

When was the last moose killed in 
Pennsylvania? The search for that 
record is still going on. As mentioned 
previously Jim Jacobs found a fresh 
set of antlers in McKean county in 
1819. Records show the last moose 
killed in New York State was slain at 
Raquette Lake in August, 1861. It 
may be assumed that the last one was 
killed in Pennsylvania about the same 
time. 

Verplanck Colvin, State Engineer 
for New York, in his report on the 
“Adirondack Wilderness,” transmitted 
to the legislature at Albany in April, 
1874, writes: 

“As a matter of zoological and 
general interest, I may mention that 
in a few of the most remote portions 
of the wilderness we have met with 
indications of the moose, which to 
some of the guides seemed unmistak- 
able. This gigantic animal is, how- 
ever, almost extinct in the Adiron- 
dacks and I would suggest that it be 
made, in the future, unlawful to kill 
or destroy the animal in any season.” 

There cannot be any mistake about 
the moose being in Pennsylvania. 
There is historical evidence to be 
sure and there is the traditional in- 
formation gathered by folklorists 
within the past quarter of a century 
from mountain people who have re- 
ported the tales of their grandfathers 
or great-grandfathers. This _ tradi- 
tional evidence is exceptionally strong 
and reveals beyond doubt the evi- 
dence of these great beasts in Penn- 
sylvania. 

It all dovetails together. 

Interviews by historians and folk- 
lorists at the turn of the century with 





Seth Iredell Nelson, John Q. Dyce, 
Clement F. Herlacher, Lewis Dorman, 
Josiah (Josh) Roush, Jesse Logan— 
grand-nephew of James Logan, In- 
dian orator with whom the writer of 
this article talked at the Cornplanter 
Indian settlement in Warren county 
early in the present century—have 
recorded reports of their immediate 
ancestors who had not only seen, but 
hunted, moose in Pennsylvania. These 
men from whom the moose records 
were obtained were all hunters in 
their own rights and loved the tales 
of the hunting trails. 

Many of the early historians in 
Pennsylvania called the moose “The 
Original,” indicating that the early 
pioneers and settlers believed the 
moose was the ancestor of the elk 
and the deer, also native of Pennsyl- 
vania. Early settlers, too, could easily 
mistake the elk and the moose since 
they had to rely on whatever meagre 
information they could obtain from 
others as to the actual identity of our 
wildlife forms. 

Samuel Merrill, in his fascinating 
“Moose Book” published in New 
York City in 1916, proves that the 
name is not “original” but “orignal” 
and that it was derived from a 
Basque word “orenac,” meaning deer. 
Merrill contends this was corrupted 
by the French-Canadians into “orig- 
nac” and then to “original.” In Penn- 
sylvania it was “The Original.” 

Jesse Logan had heard of the pres- 
ence of moose in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing his father’s lifetime. Logan told 
of how the moose would seek the 
deep pools of the Moshannon and 
perform strange evolutions when “the 
horns of the crescent moon were up- 
turned and that no Indian would kill 
a moose at such a time.” 


Daniel G. Brinton, in his “Diction- 
ary of the Lenni-Lenape Indians,” 
says the Delaware Indian word for 
moose was “Mos.” One sees that 
clearly in Moshannon. 

John C. French, in his records so 
carefully and painfully kept, says Ed- 


win Grimes (born 1830) heard some 
of the old men, back around 1840, 
tell of having killed or hunted “The 
Original” about 1770 and later. 


Captain John Titus, when he was 
97 years old in 1881, recorded that 
the moose had disappeared by that 
time in western and northern Penn- 
sylvania. He called them “wood- 
eaters” and that they were called 
“The Original” by some of the peo- 
ple. Some of the largest moose, ac- 
cording to his writings, were seven 
feet high at the shoulders and that 
their short necks and long legs fitted 
them for feeding in trees and among 
high briars or in water where plants 
floated on the surface or close to it. 


Apparently large numbers of moose 
left their abodes in the Adirondacks 
during extremely cold winters and 
crossed the Mohawk river, followed 
the Catskills down through Schoharie, 
Greene, Ulster and Sullivan counties 
of New York State, to Narrowsburg, 
where they crossed the Delaware 
river into Pennsylvania and from 
there they followed the main chain 
of the Alleghenies southwesterly 
through Wayne county, with its many 
lakes, and Lackawanna, Wyoming, 
Sullivan, Lycoming, Clinton, Centre, 
Clearfield, Blair, Cambria, Bedford 
and Somerset counties and thence 
down into Maryland. There is no 
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record of their visitations farther 
south than Maryland. 

Side trails of these gigantic beasts 
took them into Monroe, Pike and 
Susquehanna counties, a region of 
lakes and terrain similar to their more 
northern abodes. From Monroe 
county other trails led on through the 
Wind Gap of Northampton county. 
Moose seen or killed in Huntingdon, 
Mifflin and other counties, were pre- 
sumably driven there by either In- 
dian or early white settlers and hunt- 
ers. There are some evidences that 
the moose also appeared along Pine 
Creek, southwest of Wellsboro, Pine 
Creek being the once-beloved Tia- 
daghton, or River of Pines, of the 
Indians. 


Dogs belonging to Jacob Heller, 
landlord at the tavern at Wind Gap, 
chased a moose into exhaustion near- 
by. A pair of brothers by the name 
of Buchanan killed a moose south 
of the Juniata river in the vicinity 
of what is now McVeytown. There 
are other records of slain moose dur- 
ing the years 1780 and 1790. 

Apparently the moose slain by the 
Buchanans in 1790 comes close to 
being the record of the last one 
brought down in that part of the 
state. 


The antlers of the moose that hung 
over the fireplace in the Heller Tav- 
ern at Wind Gap measured 7814 
inches and weighed a trifle over 91 
pounds, as measured and weighed by 
Marks John Biddle, a noted Reading 
attorney. That comes pretty close to 
being a record for any moose antlers. 

Landlord Heller said the antlers 
he was so proud to display were taken 
from the moose that had been driven 
by dogs and, exhausted, staggered and 
fell to the ground. Adam Gross, a 
farmer living nearby, rigged up a 
block and tackle and with the aid of 
a half dozen men then lifted the 
moose onto a “stone boat’”—a sort of 
low sled—and took it to the tavern 
barn. They said the brute weighed 
nearly a ton. It was placed, in its ex- 


hausted condition, in a special stall 
and everything was done to revive it. 
But it died—and was propped up in 
the barn as long as the cold weather 
lasted. Settlers, hunters and others 
from miles‘.around came to see it. 
When the weather began to turn 
warm the animal was_ butchered. 
There are reports of other sets of 
moose antlers at other places in the 
vicinity of the Wind Gap, one of 
them having been in the old Eck- 
hard’s Tavern. 

Donehoo says the word “Moosic” 
is probably a corruption of Moos, 
meaning “elk,” and, quoting the word 
elk he indicates that there was con- 
fusion in regard to the word “moos,” 
for in another section of his book he 
quotes J. M. B. Hewitt as saying 
Chinklacamoose means “large laugh- 
ing moose.” A study of words indi- 
cates the early settlers confused the 
moose and the elk and called them 
both elk. Hewitt was a Tuscarora 
Indian by birth and also spoke the 
Seneca language. He served for years 
in the Bureau of Ethnology. 

Moshannon, says Donehoo, is a cor- 
ruption of Moos-hanne, meaning 
“elk stream,” and here, again, there 
is a confusion. Moshannon actually 
means “moose stream,” with the suf- 
fix “hanne” meaning stream. We find 
“hanne” in the Susquehanna, in the 
Loyalhanna and in some other water- 
ways. 

It is a far cry from the days of the 
moose in Pennsylvania, just as it is 
a far cry from the thundering tread 
of the buffaloes, the scream of the 
panther, the bugling of the native 
elk and the howl of the wolf. Time 
has blotted out their trails, their 
lairs, their dens and has almost sub- 
merged the meagre records of these 
beasts in the Pennsylvania hills. 

Yet, take a map of Pennsylvania 
and read the names of streams and 
mountains and areas—the Susque- 
hanna, the Juniata, the Allegheny, 
Bald Eagle, Lehigh, Lycoming, Erie, 
Tioga, Venango, Nittany, to name 
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but a few—all tadien ania that, 


though the Red Man has vanished 
forever into the shadows he has left 
behind him sweet-sounding names 
which linger like melodies all over 
the state. 

Vanishing wildlife also has left its 
mark, in streams and mountains and 
other natural features—Elk county, 
Buffalo Valley, Panther Rocks, Wolf 
Run, Moosic—one could go on and 


on. Study the map of the Keystone 
State and see how extensively wildlife 
has left its names in the geography 
of our commonwealth. 

You cannot wash out those names 
—Indian and animal—both vanished 
from the scene. You will find pleasure 
in looking over a map of the state 
and you will find it also a rewarding 
experience with its echoes of the days 
that are gone. 


NEW GUIDE TO POCONOS 

Just off press is a second edition of “THE POCONOS—An Authentic Hand- 
book and Guide to Pennsylvania’s Vacationland.” Written by Thomas H. 
Knepp, the 145 page handbook is profusely illustrated in both color and 
black and white. It contains complete descriptions of points of interest 
throughout the northeastern part of Pennsylvania, including a history of 
the region, things to do and see, summer camps, winter resorts and skiing 
plus much information on hunting, fishing, wildlife and natural attractions. 
The booklet sells for $1.25 postpaid and may be ordered from Thomas H. 
Knepp, 706 Scott Street, Stroudsburg, Pa. 























Big Payoff 


By Steve Szalewicz 


ROM late August until Novem- 

ber’s nights are too cold to permit 
travel with car windows rolled down, 
thousands of Pennsylvanians spend 
many weekend hours cruising back 
roads in the Big Woods looking for 
the “green and gold.” 

Sounds like a treasure hunt? That 
it is, of a sort. 

However, this “green and gold” is 
the reflection of deer eyes caught in 
a powerful spotlight. If the search is 
for a spreading rack to overhang a 
mantle in a _ newly-built hunting 
cabin, the pay-off may not come until 
some deer season in December. 

To redefine a spreading rack—any- 
thing over six points is considered a 
“big” and hard to find in over- 
browsed woodlands of those parts of 
Forest and Warren Counties east of 
the Allegheny River. 


But on rare occasions, when only 
the luckiest of stars are twinkling, 
the reward to a spotlighter can be 
immediate. For then a deer may 
either by instinct or intelligence, per- 
form so amazing a feat that all the 
gold at Fort Knox and the “green” 
it represents could not buy a repeat 
performance. 

Of course, it can be assumed that 
most spotlighters are deer hunters. 
And their search is purposeful. They 
want to find where deer are the 
“mostest and the biggest.” 

But a good many passengers in 
a spotlighting caravan never have 
touched a gun. Shooting at a buck 
would be the quietest of their am- 
bitions. These people just naturally 
love to look at wild animals. The 
more the better. Then again one 
great American yen today is ex- 
pressed in motorized travel. 
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If the late Sunday evening drive 
can combine a couple hours of spot 
lighting, plans are made to include 
such an adventure. Even on Satur- 
day nights when the Allegheny moon 
hangs in autumn’s ripeness, Perry 
Como is locked in the TV set, while 
whole hunting and fishing camps turn 
out to look at deer. Perry can wait 
until the frosts cover the windshields, 
and the deer stay back in the pine 
shelters. 

The hunter who spotlights to an 
extent soon becomes the captain of 
the deer drive. He is the prophet 
with some reputation. Up at the Big 
Buck Camp he may strike a dramatic 
pose near the crackling fireplace and 
confidently offer: 

“We should put out four bucks on 
the first drive down Jug Handle 
Hollow.” 

The first drive may very well prove 
him right. How does he do it? 

Not by analyzing the hoof prints 
in the sands along Jug Handle Run. 
Nor by counting fresh buck rub: 
along the transmission line right-of- 
way. The fragrant sassafrass no 
longer grows there. Sprays have 


brought a succession of tough sedges 
and bracken fern. 

No, the camp prophet deals with 
the magic of candlepower. He’s 
illuminated every field and woods 
edge within ten miles of Big Buck 
Camp. And since deer are very much 
habitual in their traveling and feed- 
ing rounds, the prophet can and does 
mark the sightings of outstanding 
bucks and vantage points in the area. 

But of course, outstanding deer 
do not remain secret long. Should 
an eight-point buck be caught in a 
light working on Whig Hill in For- 
est County, it remains in the spot- 
light for a major portion of Western 
Pennsylvania. 

It is a pursued animal. Every bulb 
and battery owned by summer colon- 
ists in the long row of cabins at Kel- 
lettville and Mayburg on Tionesta 
Creek is pointed at its antlers. The 
“Big Buck,” amd it is big by today’s 
standards, in overbrowsed ranges, 
becomes the talk of steelworkers from 
Pittsburgh to the Beaver Valley to 
Farrell and Sharon. It is wanted by 
the Lakers from Erie. 

So many hunters want it framed in 


NIGHT FEEDING deer are a common sight throughout Pennsylvania. Spotlighting them 
has become great entertainment for camp families. It is illegal to throw any artificial light 
upon deer if the person deliberately doing so has in possession a firearm or other implement 


capable of killing the animal. 
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their scopes, that silent good wishes 
are offered: May it be spared by the 
coal trucks roaring on Route 62 dur- 
ing the rutting season. Hope the 
farmer tolerates its feeding until the 
gun harvest. And if some outlaw 
tries to “jacklight” it, may he miss 
by a country mile. 

Deer spotting is top-grade enter- 
tainment for camp families in the 
remote public woodlands of the Al- 
legheny National Forest in North- 
western Pennsylvania. 

Very few can appreciate the num- 
ber of people who enjoy the seclu- 
sion of the pines and hemlocks in 
Forest, Warren, McKean and Elk 
Counties over any pleasant weekend. 


The natives at Tionesta remark that © 


the camp owners are hardy people. 
On winter days when the highways 
are heavy and slick with snow and ice 
many Pittsburghers drive 130-150 


miles to camp to stash corn into a 
wildlife feeder. 


Hunting camps, old farmhouses, 


tarpaper and slabwood shacks, school 
buses, expensive house trailers and 
even tight-bodied refrigeration trucks 
have been converted into second 
“summer homes.” It is just as fash- 
ionable to have a summer home as it 
is to have a second automobile. And 
if a hunting and fishing cabin fills 
the bill, that’s easier on the budget. 

Not a few of these camps are elab- 
orate. Concrete block construction is 
a favorite, with picture windows and 
white paint aplenty. Why the big in- 
vestment? Owners remark they hope 
to live here “when we retire.” Do a 
little hunting and fishing. 

Forest County officials say that this 
county had more than 4,000 camp 
structures at last count in 1956. The 
building continues so fast that the 
assessor admits he is a few cabins be- 
hind at each development. 

He does not worry. The builder 
must utilize every hour of his week- 
end for his construction. Some day 
when the weather is bad the new 
property owner will walk into the 
courthouse to record a deed. 


“That’s how I know a new camp 
is going up,” says assessor Orin Allio. 
“Camp people are nice people. I'll 
take a ride out one day and look at 
their place. We try to treat them very 
nice. To encourage them to build 
nice-looking properties and keep sur- 
roundings tidy. Our camp taxes are 
not high. (average total $5.00 to 
$15.00 per year).” 

While other counties are searching 
for new tax resources, Forest County 
has found them. Cabin developments 
are springing up in waste bottom- 
lands and hollows of rock and rot- 
ting brush heaps; or on the hillsides, 
in the redbrush, back from good 
roads. 

Real estate men report that pros- 
pective camp-builders and buyers ask 
questions like these; “How’s_ the 
turkey and deer hunting? How far 
to a good trout stream? To the Alle- 
gheny River? Can we get close to 
the Tionesta reservoir? Any spots on 
top of a hill where the view will be 
good from a picture window? Any 
strip mining? We want peace and 
quiet. One day we'll retire here to 
hunt and fish and maybe have a 
little garden.” 

Lots sell for from $75 to $250. 
Should a spring be found back in 
the woods, this camp site brings 
$1,000 and more immediately. And it 
is snapped up. Camp builders now 
bulldoze a pond for fishing, swim- 
ming, water supply in case of fire. 
The lot is graded, seeded, mowed 
religiously in summer, edged with 
young pines or spruces and marked 
with brightly-enameled wagonwheels. 

Land which otherwise was non- 
productive today yields a good tax 
return. It may be said that every deer 
and turkey, trout and musky, un- 
polluted brook, unobstructed view, 
and lonesome pine spared to sil- 
houette a $3,000 concrete block cabin, 
in a way contributes to Forest Coun- 
ties tax take. 

Townships that would tax state 
hunters heavily by demanding higher 
contributions on State Game Lands 
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HUNTING CAMPS range all the way from shacks to mansions. Forest County had more 
than 4,000 of them at last count and the building boom continues. Most camp owners use 
them for hunting, fishing and summer vacations as well as prospective places to live after 


they retire. 


should remember that unexpected 


tax receipts develop from public ac- 
cess to hunting and fishing. 

Take Kingsley Township in For- 
est County: By 1941 when the Tion- 
esta Flood Control Reservoir was 
completed, this township’s real estate 
was valued at $97,000 for tax pur- 
poses. In less than ten years, new 
camps and cabins raised the real 
estate to $270,000. Perhaps the great- 
est reason for building in Kingsley 
is the good fishing of the Tionesta 
Reservoir. In July of 1956 this reser- 
voir yielded a musky-a-day to fisher- 
men. And these were lunges that 
were actually seen. Others were 
spirited away. 

Within forty miles of any camp 
in the Allegheny National Forest 
then will lie some of the best fishing 
waters to be found in the Eastern 
United States. The Allegheny River 
for smallmouth bass, walleyed pike 
and tons of soft fish; the Tionesta 
reservoir offering these, plus perch 
and muskellunge as a specialty. Be- 
sides this the Allegheny National 
Forest itself offers 500 miles of trout 


streams stocked now with 50,000 
trout each year. And the stocking in 
these waters will be heavier. The 
federal government has authorized 
construction of a fish hatchery, very 
probably on federal lands nearby. 

But the influx of weekenders from 
Pittsburgh and Beaver Valley and 
Ohio is great already. The popula- 
tion of Tionesta and its twin out- 
door outpost, Tidioute, on any week- 
end triples. And so does the business. 
(Main Street in Tionesta on a Satur- 
day night before a weekend holiday 
is referred to as Small Liberty Avenue 
of Pittsburgh.) 

The population of Forest County 
in 1950 was 49,000. But in antlerless 
deer season, in 1955, in one hour 
500 automobiles, averaging three 
hunters per auto, crossed the Route 
62 bridge entering Tionesta. These 
hunters were en route to the Alle- 
gheny National Forest. And Tionesta 
is but one western gateway. Warren 
and Tidioute are other popular en- 
tries. The population of Forest Coun- 
ty on any summer weekend is esti- 
mated at 30,000. 
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Evolution of a Groundhog Hunter 


By M. E. Sherman 


LP teenies the late 1920’s a steadily 
rising interest developed in hunt- 
ing groundhogs with long range rifles. 
This lowly little animal then became 
spoken of as the woodchuck or 
“chuck”. Prior to this time only a 
few — were ever seen hunting 
chucks and usually an ordinary 22 
caliber rifle or a shotgun was the fire- 
arm used for the hunt. Sometimes 
mass killing was done by several 
hunters who used dogs to chase the 
animals out of their dens. Other 
hunters carried shovels, picks and 
other equipment for digging their 
quarry from its safe retreat while still 
other men resorted to dynamite to 
blow open rock dens, Many were 
caught in traps set in holes for it was 
not unlawful to set traps in holes in 
those days. The groundhog was then 
considered a pest by many farmers 
and country folks. Today we recog- 
nize and give the woodchuck a well 
deserved status as a sporting game 
animal. It indeed provides the finest 
kind of shooting with the finest kind 
of precision rifles and scopes. 

About the time this recognition 
and enthusiasm was developing fol- 
lowing World War I in which sniper 
shooting became quite an art, the 
manufacturers of firearms began the 
trend toward developing rifles that 
fired bullets with less weight and 
more speed. The rapidly increasing 
demand for longer range and mini- 
mum drop in bullet trajectory had 
become a universal cry among the 
shooters. 

The 30-06 military rifle used by 
our armies in the war was then con- 
sidered the ace of rifles and met the 
demands of the shooters, but the 
farmers and country folks did not 
like its thunderous report around 
their stock and buildings. Its trajec- 


tory had a minimum of drop that 

roved its efficiency at sniper shoot- 
ing in the war. Many shooters were 
developed in the armies, for sharp- 
shooting told heavily in the war. 
They came home with a penchant to 
shoot, and the woodchuck provided 
the ideal target. An outlet for that 
training and experience in the war 
was indeed found in the opportunity 
to shoot in sniper style at woodchucks 
in peacetime at home. 


Military rifles were altered and 
shaped to sporting style. Less weight 
and facility of handling was universal. 
Scopes of that day and sporting slings 
were attached. The 110 grain bullet 
had been developed for the 30-06. 
And so went the shooting and dis- 
cussions regarding the accuracy of the 
various weight and size of bullets 
used. 

Woodchuck hunting now truly be- 
came a popular sport and a popular 
subject wherever sportsmen and 
shooters chanced to meet. Smaller 
caliber rifles appeared to be on the 
way. The manufacturers were experi- 
menting as were gunsmiths and rifle- 
men, 

Many riflemen took to hand-load- 
ing their own bullets as well as those 
then on the market, and gunsmiths 
took on to building special rifles. The 
manufacturers were about to an- . 
nounce new calibers with unheard of 
velocities and long range in the cali- 
ber class. Old tried and true 30-06 
appeared to be on its way out as a 
chuck rifle because of its thunderous 
roar and heavy, recoil. The caliber 
270 had come in but was not the 
kind of a chuck rifle desired. Some 
shooters used and spoke favorably of 
the 250-3000, but it never gained a 
popular following for a chuck hunt- 
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ing rifle. In came the 22 caliber 
Hornet which was soon accepted as a 
splendid chuck and crow rifle. Shortly 
following was the 220 Swift which 
astounded the riflemen with its long 
range and velocity. Sometime follow- 
ing the Swift, Remington announced 
the 222, a medium range rifle be- 
tween the Hornet and Swift. Chuck 
hunters were thrilled. Later came the 
calibers 243 by Winchester and 244 
by Remington. During this period of 
development I became interested and 
decided to join the fraternity of 
woodchuck hunters. My association 
with the shooters of chucks was al- 
most a must, for the nature of my 
work found me among them often 
and at various times. The fascination 
of the sport grew as I saw and talked 
with chuck hunters and indulged in 
the sport. The woodchuck became an 
interesting little animal as I learned 
more about hunting and shooting it. 
Their abundance in those days may 
be judged by some that I saw in re- 


mote places where farmers did not 
keep them reduced because of crop 


damage. At one time .in Wayne 
County, Pennsylvania about the year 
1924 I saw fourteen popping up their 
heads from a single vantage point. 
While attending a sportsmen’s field 
meet in the early days I was discuss- 
ing firearms and shooting with a 
renowned local gun man and good 
rifleman. Off in the distance he spied 
a chuck popping up his head from 
the mound of his hole. He handed 
me his converted military 30-06, 
equipped with scope of three or four 
power, advising that I should assume 
the prone position and prove whether 
I could shoot. I did so, for I had 
talked rather freely about making 
good shots in Texas with the military 
rifle at deer and peccaries (wild 
hogs). I fired and he remarked: “You 
got him”. Our third companion said: 
“You sure did’. I did not venture 
out the approximate distance of 300 
yards to assure myself, nor did they. 
One can be mistaken in the collapse 


of a chuck’s body, as I have learned 
since. : 
The day was now rapidly approach. ff 
ing that the woodchuck was to be 
declared a game animal. I was present f 
at the first official conference and 
discussion, which declared in its favor 
the offer to the sportsmen and Legis- 
lative Body of the State, to have the | 
woodchuck become a game animal in 
Pennsylvania. I needed a desirable 
rifle and scope, for the temporizing 
days were now over, so I pondered 
whether my limited funds would per- 
mit me to procure these precision in- 
struments to truly become a dyed-in- 
the-wool chuck hunter. I had become 
a hand loader of ammunition in the 
meantime. So I armed with a Model 
70 Winchester 30-06 and a four 
power scope. Considerable experi- 
mental shooting was indulged in to 
ascertain more about the flight of 
bullets. Lead bullets with gas checks 
and jacketed bullets were fired at 
targets at various distances. I did very 
well at chucks, but soon learned full 
loads in this rifle at the distances 
desired developed too much recoil, 
which is a handicap for pin-point 
shooting at so small a target as a 
chuck’s head 200 yards or more away. 
Notwithstanding the fine qualities 
of the Model 70 Winchester 30-06, I 
was not satisfied that it was the 
proper caliber for a chuck rifle. It 
was a big game rifle so far as I was 
concerned, and others of the frater- 
nity must have decided so at about 
the same time. I then resolved to get 
the much praised Winchester 22 
Hornet, Model 43. It proved to be an 
excellent and accurate little rifle. I 
shot many chucks anywhere from 75 
yards to 150 yards and a few up to 
175 yards, using my own home loaded 
ammunition and using a K-4 Weaver 
Scope, which then had just come on 
the market. My first few years with 
the Hornet, however, was with using 
a smaller tube scope of four power 
that was not quite so satisfactory. 


As I attained skill I wanted more 
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JUST KEEP WATCHING H/M — 


THE BULLET HASN'T GOTTEN THERE YET. 


range, yet I wanted to keep away 
from the super dupers that came near 
the thunderous roar of the 30-06. My 
experience with farmers cautioned 
me against the noise of heavy powder 
charges. Since woodchuck hunting 
prevails during the period of the year 
when workmen and stock are in the 
fields, the farmer is justifiable in his 
complaint regarding loud reports of 
firearms. I resolved then to procure 
the 222 Remington; notwithstanding 
I had in the meantime also tried out 
the 257 caliber Remington, which 
proved excellent with the ten power 
scope. The 222 Remington does not 
have much recoil nor disturbing re- 
ort and is acceptable to many chuck 
Soman as an ideal rifle. On the 
other hand, the automobile hunters, 
who cruise about the country, seem 
to favor the super dupers which fit 
generally in the calibers of 220, 243, 
244 and 257, for they have the longer 
range, 

My chuck hunting is mostly re- 
stricted to foot hunting when and 
where I have the opportunity to meet 
the farmer or. his workmen, which 
gives someone on the farm the wg 
tunity to see who I am and what I 


/ 


am doing. The automobile hunter is 
a hit and run hunter, who takes 
pride in covering large territory and 
making exceptionally long shots, but 
is not often seen or identified by the 
farmer. Often his tactics are not ac- 
cepted favorably by the farmer, for 
he leaves the carcasses of chucks in 
many instances lie where they are 
shot. Rotting chucks lying about 
where fine dairy herds of cattle me- 
ander and where the farmer catches 
the stench is cause for complaint. It 
is not unusual for a foot hunter to 
hear about this, especially if he 
should be courteous in his approach 
to the farmer about permission to 
hunt chucks on his land. The farm 
lands provide the bulk of the terrain 
for chuck hunting. Should we ever 
lose the privilege of access to these 
lands, our sport of chuck hunting 
may then become only history. 

_ Some of the do and don'ts that I 
practice are very helpful toward gain- 
ing the friendship of the farmer for 
the woodchuck hunter. J always dis- 
play my current hunting license tag 
regardless of the clothing I may wear. 
I don’t eat chucks, but do gather 
them up and dispose of them at some 
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waste piece of land on the farm or 
give them to persons who will use 
them. Sometimes I believe the farmer 
is glad to know that another chuck 
has been killed, as he observes the 
buzzards hovering over the spot. 
Large stone piles, swamps, and brush 
patches are good places. I avoid 
walking through his grain fields. Care 
is used in crossing or getting through 
fences. At wire fences I set or lay my 
rifle over and roll under the fence by 
lying on the ground. Otherwise, I fol- 
low the fencing until I come to a tree 
or solid post. My rifle is set over 
carefully as usual. My crossing is 
done easily without harm to the 
fence. Other types of fencing may be 
crossed with similar care. Some fenc- 
ings have prepared openings that the 
farmer uses for going about his work. 
These are used by doing a little extra 
walking. I generally identify myself 
to the farmer or some one on the 
farm. The law requires that we 
should display our license tag and 
the farmer deserves to see it. 

The woodchuck, after these years 
of persistent and almost constant 
hunting, has gotten to be a very 
shrewd little game animal, as no 
doubt most chuck hunters now real- 
ize. The canny chuck of today is not 
the common groundhog pest of yester 
year. The more I hunt the chuck, the 
more I enjoy to hunt it. I have shot 
many and have missed many more 


than I like to talk about. The misses 
have, however, brought about their 
reward for the chuck. Those whining 
bullets that whizzed by his whiskers 
developed the crafty shy game animal 
that we may have good sport shoot- 
ing at today. 

Many years ago, about the time 
that woodchuck hunting was in the 
infancy of its modern development, 
a writer for one of the popular out- 
door sporting magazines said as fol- 
lows: “If you miss your chuck, stay 
put, he will come up again in about 
thirty minutes.” Perhaps this writer 
was about right for that day and for 
inexperienced (non-shot at) chucks of 
today. You may wait all day for the 
modern experienced chuck, and then 
it will not come up, or has provided 
some way to sneak away without your 
knowledge. Those shot at several 
times, old and young, truly become 
smart. They will cross entire clover 
fields without exposing themselves 
and take up in new quarters at holes 
within several hundred yards prox- 
imity. Each chuck usually provides or 
uses other chuck holes to escape har- 
assment, and a thoroughly frightened 
chuck may stay in until nightfall be- 
for emerging from the retreat. I have 
found them out at night time feeding 
on a number of occasions, It is wise 
to scout the holes occasionally to de- 
termine whether they are being used. 
If any particular hole is being used 
by a wise old chuck, you are reason- 
ably sure that you may have a shot, if 
you have the patience to stay with it. 

I once kept watch over a hole for 
quite a bit of time at odd periods, 
where I knew a shrewd old chuck 
liked to take up his abode because 
of the lush feed in the vicinity. I had 
shot at him several times and others 
had done likewise. This chuck had 
become quite a legend among a few 
chuck hunters. His hole was sur- 
rounded by about an acre of briars 
and brush and some trees. He fre- 
quently fed so close to briars and 
heavy grass that a number of the 
shots at him had been deflected by 
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the vegetation, which made him shy 
and clever. After each hot experience 
this chuck would generally depart 
unseen for a few days. He finally be- 
came so scary that the thump of one’s 
foot on the earth within more than a 
hundred yards sent him scurrying to 
retreat. I learned from my experi- 
ences with this one and others that 
their eyesight and hearing is keen. 
One Saturday afternoon I took watch 
at my usual shady concealed shooting 
post. I saw him in the briars upon 
my arrival, but had no shot because 
of the obstructions that would likely 
deflect my bullet. He sneaked into 
his hole and stayed there all after- 
noon, I watched and waited and had 
about given up hope. The time was 
closing down to leaving me only 
about thirty minutes shooting time. 
Clouds were gathering in the sky and 
the day was late in August, which 
was lessening the daylight period. As 
circumstance indicated that this op- 
portunity may be. my last chance to 
get this wily old chuck, I kept my 
field glasses constantly on the hole. 
Finally, I saw a slight movement. His 
nose came up and slowly inched up- 
ward. The light was rapidly fading. 
Hastily I cut a bush that would con- 
ceal my body as I tried to close in 
the distance between my post and the 
chuck’s hole. I crept forward slowly 
and carefully, knowing that any false 
move or sight of man would send this 
chuck in for keeps. I reduced my dis- 
tance of approximately 225 yards 
down to about 175 yards. The chuck 
at last crept out and sat up a few feet 
from his hole. Slowly and carefully 
I dropped my shield bush to the left 
sO as to conceal my body all but a 
little shooting space to the right. My 
shooting was sitting. I took careful 
aim in the fading light. The cross 
hairs of the scope centered on his 
neck. Now I must squeeze that trig- 
ger, which I did, and my chuck had 
fallen at last. I picked him up with 
some regret, for he had provided me 
with lots of pleasure and experience. 


This chuck was perhaps the largest 
and heaviest one I ever shot. He was 
now stone dead, so I carried him 
back into his sanctum of retreat and 
placed him not far from his hole 
with a wish that the chuck may long 
provide as a game animal in Penn- 
sylvania. 

There are many fine sportsmen 
and good riflemen who indulge in 
chuck hunting for the pure pleasure 
of fine rifle shooting. To perpetuate 
this excellent sport we must constant- 
ly remind ourselves that pleasure of 
this quality is not always easy to 
come by or hold. It depends on all of 
us to hold good relationship with the 
farmer and land owner. The posterity 
of the sport will then be secure as 
long as woodchucks can be retained 
in reasonable numbers. Our attitudes 
and conduct all the way with the 
authorities charged with protecting 
and conserving the wildlife in con- 
junction with the farmers and land 
owners, not to destroy them entirely 
by gas bombing or other measure, 
but instead to regulate their exist- 
ence in the spirit of good sportsman- 
ship. We can then enjoy our fine ri- 
fles and fine scopes in the fullest 
measure. In conclusion, it would be a 
sorry day for the writer of this narra- 
tive, should I realize that chucks are 
no more. 
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Great Griefs From Broken Glass 


By Don Shiner 


VERY hunting dog—pointer, set- 

ter, hound and retriever—runs a 
chance of stepping on broken glass 
while afield. Sometimes the pups are 
lucky in having the glass cause only 
a slight scratch. Other times, how- 
ever, the pads of the feet are deeply 
lacerated, causing the wind up of the 
chase for the year. The bad cut takes 
a long time in healing. 

Practically everyone contributes to 
the great quantities of glass that are 
discarded in the outdoors. Picnickers, 
campers, hikers, hunters, in _ fact 
everyone who visits the fields and 
forests lends a hand in littering the 
countryside with trash. And while it 
is true this trash mars the scenery, 
there are far more and deeper com- 
plications resulting from this litter- 
bug problem. 

Part of the garbage strewn about 
in the outdoors is composed of paper 
—soiled paper plates, mewspapers, 
napkins, cups and lunch wrappers. 
The elements, nature’s working force, 
digest this material and quickly re- 


move it from the scene. Part of this 
littered trash is remnants of food. 
Wildlife scavengers (opossums, 
skunks, crows, mice and perhaps an 
occasional fox and hawk) consume 
these left-over pieces of food and 
erase them from the countryside. The 
metal contents of this scattered trash 
—tin cans, bottle caps, beverage cans, 
broken eating utensils and pans—re- 
main on the scene a while longer. But 
nature triumphs over this discarded 
material too, by rusting or oxidizing 
the metals until they pulverize into 
dust and re-enter the soil. 

But that part of the trash made of 
glass remains on the scene for dec- 
ades and causes the greatest griefs. 
Glass is almost indestructible. Na- 
ture’s most powerful elements—wind, 
rain, frost and sun, have no effect 
on these fused silicates. Invariably 
the glass bottles and containers be- 
come broken and present hidden haz- 
ards for years to all outdoor partici- 
pants. 

Falling leaves soon cover and ob- 





scure the razor sharp pieces of glass. 
Bare foot youngsters romping in the 
area frequently acquire deep and 
serious cuts from the pieces of broken 
glass. Pity too the hounds who, in 
their eagerness to trail down bun- 
nies, drop their paws on jagged pieces 
of glass scattered among the leaves. 
There’s a whimper of pain spoken 
as the razor edge cuts through the 
soft pads and slices into one or more 
toes. When this happens, it’s the end 
of the hunting season for that year 
for both the dog and its owner. 
Curved neck and bottom pieces of 
bottles are potential magnifying lens, 
capable of focusing the sun’s rays into 
tiny pin points which quickly gener- 
ate heat of kindling temperatures. 
Suddenly, with the help of a slight 
breeze, flames leap upward to engulf 
the trees and send the whole region 
(including the wildlife) up into black 
smoke. Long after the fire has been 
put out, the broken glass remains 
ready to kindle another flame when 
the sun and vegetation are in suit- 
able condition. The hazard to young- 
sters and hounds also continues. 
Practically the same hazards exist 
when bottles and glass articles are 
broken and scattered over a stream 
bottom. Plinking .22 caliber shorts at 
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bottles floating in rivers provides 
sport, but it presents serious prob- 
lems to bathers and those who wade 
in the water. 

All this points out quite clearly 
that glass is one big item in the litter- 


bug problem that has serious com- 
plications. Paper, metal cans and 
garbage scattered about in the fields 
are real eye sores. In time, however, 
nature heals these wounds. But glass 
remnants of trash remain untouched 
for years, to plague man, dog and 
wildlife. 
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Old Betsy 


By John B. ("Jack") Miller 


GAVE the knob on the develop- 

ing tank another twist to stir the 
“soup” and wandered out of my 
basement darkroom to my _ work- 
bench while waiting for the chemical 
to work. There, leaning against the 
tool rack, where it had stood for the 
many years since we had moved to 
this home, was the first man-sized 
firearm I ever used. 

A heavy coating of dust and lint 
had collected on it, for I’m too lazy 
to clean up my shop very often. I 
picked up a rag and gave it an idle 
wipe or two. Just for all times’ sake 
I cocked the big muzzle-loader, put 
an empty twenty-two cartridge on 
the nipple to take the hammer blow, 


and reached for the trigger. At the 
first slight touch of my finger the 
hammer fell with a healthy snap, 
so I recocked it and tried again, 
finally realizing that here was a real 
“hair trigger” which I didn’t recall 
as being that touchy in the old days. 
No, I didn’t forget about the film 
that was developing. But I did start 
digging into the “innards” of the 
old weapon and, before I realized 
it, I had spent several pleasant and 
interesting hours tinkering and re- 
membering those days long gone. 
The mechanical work required was 
crude and simple. I drilled out and 
replaced a broken pin. Likewise a 
broken screw. I made another screw 
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to replace one so badly worn it would 
not stay in place. I shaped up the 
sear and the notches in the hammer 
mechanism until they engaged 
squarely and solidly. I unscrewed the 
breech plug and the nipple and 
cleaned out the accumulated rust 
and dirt. I wiped out the long bar- 
rel and discovered that the wide 
lands and grooves were still visible. 
I put it together and once more 
snapped it at the calendar girl on 
the darkroom door. As I did so I 
wondered if the big buck that had 
fallen before my custom Springfield 
three days before would have been 
dead had I been using this old piece. 
He should have been, for it was a 
standing shot at only seventy yards 
or so, and that fifty-eight-caliber ball 
from the old pumpkin slinger cer- 
tainly would have laid him low had 
it hit him where the 180-grain Sierra 
did. But could I have hit him with 
it? I suppose it would make a better 
story if I claimed I loaded it up and 
shot a four-inch group at one hun- 
dred yards, but I didn’t do it and 
I’m trying to stick pretty close to the 
truth. And so my mind wandered 
back to the days nearly fifty years 
ago when I first used that old musket. 

We called the old smoke pole a 
“Civil War musket” and I guess that 
was about right. The only identify- 
ing mark is the designation “U.S. 
Norwich” on the lockplate. The bar- 
rel is a healthy thirty-nine-and-a-half 
inches long and I suspect a half inch 
or so has been removed in days gone 
by. Some ancient tinker “sporterized” 
it by sawing off the military fore-end 
three inches or so ahead of the rear 
barrel band. A makeshift ramrod 
guide has been fastened to the bar- 
rel a foot back from the muzzle, 
holding the hickory ramrod in place. 
(The ramrod has gone away some- 
where and I'll have to make an- 
other if I decide to shoot the old 
gun.) I don’t know whether or not 
the dull red paint on the stock was 
GI, but some of it remains. Prob- 


ably any antique firearms nut could 
identify it in a moment, but I have 
trouble enough shooting my mod- 
ern pets well. 


It isn’t much to look at now, but 
in 1911 it was the apple of my eye. 
As I worked on it there in my shop 
I compared it mentally with my free 
rifles and _ scope-sighted _ sporters. 
Next I brought it out of the base- 
ment and put those guns side by 
side. In the old days I dreamed of 
hunting big game in the far places 
and now I wonder if the dreaming 
wasn’t as much fun as was the actual 
hunting I did in Wyoming last fall. 

I remember the woodchucks I 
stalked in the stony fields and steep, 
brush-spotted, pastures. I didn’t get 
them with the three hundred yard 
shots I like to make with the .22-250 
these days. I sneaked up within ten 
feet or so of the hole and waited 
for an inquisitive nose to appear, 
after which I aimed, shut my eyes, 
and gave a prodigious yank. 


My dad was neither a hunter or 
a rifleman and all his time and 
energy were expended in wresting a 
living from those hilly acres. Since 
I was the first child and had nearly 
cost my mother her life when I was 
born, I had no brothers to coach me. 
It was not until a hunting “hired 
man” arrived at our house that I 
was told that a trigger should be 
squeezed, not jerked. (Sometimes I 
wonder if I have really learned that 
lesson yet!) Practically all I learned 
about shooting at that stage was by 
trial and error, and I sure tried and 
erred plenty. It’s a wonder I didn’t 
blow my fool head off. If I saw a 
boy of ten or eleven fooling with 
such a thing today most likely I'd 
yell for the cops and take to the hills. 

Aside from the woodchucks, there 
were other interesting things to use 
the musket for. A handful of bird- 
shot on top of a wadded-up page 
from Sears & Roebuck’s bible, filched 
from the two-holer at the end of the 
path, coupled with an indeterminate 
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amount of powder, produced a most 
satisfying roar and sometimes killed 
some of the pigeons that persisted 
in messing up the beams in the old 
hay loft. I didn’t set the barn afire, 
but I'll never know why. 

I learned that a dose of dry beans 
or gravel, ahead of even a light 
charge of powder, would account for 
a rat that sneaked around the chick- 
en yard to swipe some grain or per- 
haps get away with a baby chick. 
At least, if the range was fifteen feet 
or so, it would knock him out until 
I could jump on him or lambaste 
him with a club. 

One neighbor, not the bear hunt 
ing one, had a vile tempered bull 
that persisted in jumping the pasture 
fence and invading our premises. 
Once my big shepherd dog, Rover, 
laid him flat on his back with a nose 
hold when the old devil jumped 
the fence and took after me as I 
was On my way to the country school 
I attended. Another time Dad 
popped him in the stern with his 
little thirty-two caliber Harrington 
and Richardson revolver, after being 
chased right up on the front porch 
by the old beast. Once I rammed 
him right back through his pasture 
fence when the favorite horse I was 
riding while chasing the bull home 
objected to the whip I _ swung, 
crashed into the culprit with his 
chest, and really sent him flying. 
Finally, one day, I loaded Old Betsy 
with a dose of rock salt and let him 
have it at fairly close range. I don’t 
remember whether or not he ever 
came back, but if his owner had 
butchered him shortly afterward he 
wouldn’t have needed salt on _ his 
round steak. 

Some very unorthodox loads found 
their way into the old warrior. 1 
recall a couple of times that I 
rammed in charges I didn’t dare 
shoot out. The only solution I knew 
was to tie it fast to the old crab 
apple tree and let it off with the aid 
of a long string. The fact that it’s 
still in one piece speaks well for the 


soundness of its original construc- 
tion. To my now farsighted but 
critical eye it looks as though the 
barrel is a bit crooked, and probably 
it was in the old days, but I never 
worried about that. 

An old Flobert twenty-two rifle 
had lain around in the back room 
from the time I could first remem- 
ber. Some earlier user had gotten 
a bullet stuck in the barrel and, since 
the extractor was broken and the 
bullet prevented poking the empty 
cartridge out from the muzzle end, 
it was well anchored in the chamber. 
Apparently it was considered a safe 
toy for a youngster, so I was allowed 
to use it in my frequent battles with 
Indians and bad men. By the time I 
was ten I had contrived, by some 
stroke of youthful genius, to remove 
both the obstructions. Then I per- 
suaded my father to have a local 
character that doubled as a gunsmith 
fashion an extractor of sorts. While 
it didn’t really extract the empty, 
it did support the lower half of the 
rear end of the case and also made 
it possible to get behind the case 
rim with a knife blade and finish the 
removal process. 

Those who struggled with the 
cleaning of twenty-two caliber rifles 
before the advent of non-corrosive 
priming can visualize the sad condi- 
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tion of the bore. In spite of that it 
set off the shorts of the day, 
which I was able to buy in those 
times for fifteen cents a box,—if I 
had the fifteen cents—with a notic- 
able report. Sometimes I could even 
collect one of the black or grey 
squirrels that raced through the big 
sugar maples around the house if I 
could get close enough. 

The Flobert satisfied me for a year 
or so but before long I felt the need 
of bigger artillery. That’s when I 
really made the acquaintance of Old 
Betsy. It was a little after this that 
I took the Flobert for an afternoon 
walk in a _ neighboring woodlot. 
Pussyfooting for a varmint behind 
every tree, I spied a form in the 
hollow in the base of an old beech. 
My active imagination put eyes and 
ears on it and I was sure it was the 
head of some huge and fearful ani- 
mal. Raising the rusty Flobert I took 
aim and fired. Nothing happened, 
and I fumbled to pry out the empty 
cartridge and load again, all the time 
eyeing the hole in the tree and see- 
ing more frightening details. The 
little rifle went “ping” again and 
still no action other than a doubling 
of my trembling rate. Once more I 
pried out the hull and loaded up, 
looking backward for an escape route 
as well. When the gun cracked that 
time and still nothing happened I 
tarried no longer but, convinced it 


was indeed something far too big 
for my armament, took off for home 
as though the devil himself was after 
me. 


I told no ane of my defeat in the 
woodlot, but with the dawn of the 
next day my courage returned. Stuff- 
ing a man-sized charge of powder 
and a round ball into Old Betsy, 
I put a cap on the nipple and ad- 
vanced to the scene of my recent 
rout. Look as I would, I couldn't 
see the cause of my terror, although 
I had no great trouble finding the 
tree. In moments of calmer reflec- 
tion I have decided it was merely a 
play of light and shadow on the 
rotten wood in the base of the tree. 
Or perhaps it was a big old cotton- 
tail partly concealed there and not 
at all disturbed by my erratic shoot- 
ing. I suspect the charge Old Betsy 
carried that day was one of those 
disposed of via the crab apple tree. 


In another year or so a hired man 
came to our house who had a single- 
barrel, twelve-gauge shotgun. The 
extractor spring was so tired it func- 
tioned only occasionally, the front 
sight was missing, and the barrel had 
been cut off until the choke was 
missing also. In spite of all that, Dad 
finally swapped his little revolver for 
the masterpiece and I had a “britch- 
loader.” From that time on, when- 
ever I could afford shells for it, it 
was my companion on most of my 
forays. What it lacked in effective 
range it made up for in width of 
pattern when a grouse got up in the 
underbrush and I frequently was 
able to peer around the cloud of 
black powder smoke and discover I 
had actually put meat on the table. 
Only when no twelve-gauge shells 
were available did I fall back on Old 
Betsy. 


One episode involving the shot- 
gun might be worth relating. In 
order to supplement the meager in- 
come from the farm, my father 
owned and operated a hay press. 
Each fall, after the threshing was 





over, he would take the press around 
the neighborhood to bale the hay 
the farmers wanted to sell to the 
lumbermen removing the _ virgin 
hemlock from the nearby forests. He 
might be away from home several 
days at a time for, when working 
ten or twelve hours a day on the 
press, neither men nor horses were 
inclined to travel several miles night 
and morning as well. On such oc- 
casions my mother and I were left 
alone to keep the place and do the 
chores. 


That fall an old hen had “stolen 
her nest” and came off with a late 
brood of chicks. For some reason 
these were designated as my prop- 
erty. They were housed in a fair 
sized coop which butted against the 
back of the woodshed and had a 
door on each side. On one of those 
nights when Dad was away, and after 
Mother and I had gone to bed, we 
heard a distressed squawking coming 
from the chicken coop. That was 


before we had flashlights, so Mother 
lighted an oil lantern while I loaded 
the shotgun and we sallied forth to 
the rescue. 


Arriving at the coop, Mother held 
the lantern where the light could 
shine inside, while I peered over the 
shotgun barrel. There he was, the 
villian with the black coat and the 
white stripes, and he had one of my 
chickens in his mouth. Without wait- 
ing for encouragement, I blazed 
away and succeded only in blowing 
to bits another chicken that was 
wandering around beyond the skunk. 
Back to the house I dashed for an- 
other shell, my night shirt flopping 
around me in the frosty air. Armed 
again, I returned in time to see the 
black robber emerging from one 
door of the coop with my chicken 
still clamped in his jaws. Again I 
fired, from a distance of eight or ten 
feet, and that time I managed to 
“save” the victim by shooting it 
right out of the grasp of the bandit, 
who backed into the coop again. 


OLD BETSY being held in the left hand is 
compared by the author with one of his 
modern free rifles. 


And so Old Betsy sort of passed 
out of my mind. I’ve explained her 
operation to some of my boys, and 
recounted some of the happenings 
just outlined for their benefit. I’ve 
taught them to handle guns safely 
and shoot properly. The oldest is 
fast becoming a top notch competi- 
tion rifleman and all have learned 
to handload modern ammunition. 
But they never heard the “snap- 
boom” of a percussion lock gun, felt 
the push of the broad old butt, or 
saw and smelled the rolling cloud 
of grey smoke emerging from the 
muzzle of Old Betsy. I have been 
wondering, as I worked over that old 
musket, and as I pecked out these 
lines, if they haven’t missed some- 
thing very real by living in a town 
and in this modern age. Next time 
we're all together I think we'll fire 
a few shots out of her, just to edu- 
cate them. 

I’m glad I wandered over to the 
bench while the film was developing. 
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Five For Five 

MONTOUR COUNTY—On May 
20, contrary to the popular theory 
that Canada Geese do not mate until 
they are three years old, a two-year- 
old goose that had nested just out- 
side my window hatched “5 for 5” 
and is now doing a good job of rais- 
ing them. We have four other geese 
here and they have teamed up with 
her and they all seem just as pleased 
with them as the mother.—District 
Game Protector George Dieffenderfer, 
Danville. 


Quintuplets 

LYCOMING COUNTY—On June 
2, while travelling along a back road 
in Mill Creek Township, a_ bear 
crossed in front of me. I stopped 
when I saw a cub come out on the 
road, then another cub came out and 
following close behind were three 
more cubs. This is the first time that 
I have ever seen a bear with five cubs. 
I have often seen three. These cubs 
were all pretty small. I would say 
they didn’t weigh over 7 or 8 pounds 
each. The mother was not a very 
large bear, probably around 150 
pounds.—District Game Protector 
Robert Sinsabaugh, Hughesville. 


Beating The Heat 
BUCKS COUNTY—On May 20th 


while standing on the bridge crossing / 


the spillway at Lake Warren, Bucks 
County, I happened to see, out of the 
corner of my eye,-a movement on the 
breast of the dam. A groundhog was 
nonchalantly walking along the path 
worn on the breastwork, directly to- 
ward me. When he came to the 
bridge, he turned and proceeded to 
the edge of the water. He reached out 
as far as he could and apparently not 
satisfied he sampled the water at sev- 
eral other places. Finally he came 
back to the original place and 
plunged headlong into the water. He 
swam along the shore a short distance 
then made a beeline for the opposite 
shore some 100 yards away. When he 
reached the shore, he scampered out 
of the water and out of sight. Per- 
haps his afternoon swim was perpetu- 
ated by the fact that it was a very hot 
and humid day. If the place would 
be fit to swim in I would have been 
tempted to take a swim also.—District 
Game Protector Alfred Graver, Quak- 
ertown. 


Split Second Timing 

NORTHEAST DIVISION—While 
working on Game Lands I saw a 
Coopers Hawk dive toward a small 
robin which was feeding on the 
ground. The robin, seeing the danger, 
flew away a split second before the 
hawk would have hit him. Instead of 
pulling out of his dive, the hawk hit 
the ground head first bounding a 
foot off the ground and then lying 
still with a broken neck. This type of 
bird, protected because of its so 
called good habits, should have stuck 
to beetles, bugs and insects.—Land 
Manager William Fulmer, Blooms- 
burg. 
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Mary Had A Little Fawn 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY—Mary 
had a little deer, it followed her to 
church one day . . . The story as 
told to me by a resident of Hunt- 
ingdon Valley happened this way. 
One Sunday morning as the people 
of Huntingdon Valley were on their 
way to honor the Sabbath, a very 
friendly deer approached from a near- 
by woodlot. Of the many people go- 
ing to Sunday Morning Services, the 
deer (a yearling) chose to follow a 
girl by the name of Mary. It followed 
her directly into church and prepared 
to stay for the entire services. It took 
one hour of persuasion by means of 
apples, corn, lettuce and celery to re- 
move our hero from the church. Since 
this usually quiet Sunday morning 
our friend has since returned to the 
peacefulness of the wild.—District 
Game Protector Edward Sherlinski, 
North Wales. 


Peacock Charlie 

SOUTHEAST DIVISION — For 
about 3 weeks in the latter part of 
April and early May, we had a daily 
visitor at the headquarters building 
on State Game Land No. 196 near 
Sellersville. The Food and Cover 
Corp men reported seeing a peacock 
near the building one morning. They 
soon learned that the bird belonged 
to a farmer living several miles away 


and that the bird’s name _ was 
“Charlie.” According to the owner, 
the bird could be picked up readily, 
if seen, merely by calling its name. 
However, by the time “Charlie” 
showec up at the Game Lands, he 
must have had a loss of memory. We 
tried a few times to corner him in 
thick release cutting areas hoping to 
trap him in the mass of tree tops and 
brush. However, when the men got 
too close, he would fly out without 
the least bit of trouble. We soon de- 
cided that “Charlie’s” beautiful plum- 
age added a certain something to the 
general appearance of the Game 
Lands.—Land Manager Edwin Flexer, 
Quakertown. 


Broken Firing Pin 

CENTRE COUNTY—While on a 
field trip on SGL No. 33 in Centre 
County, with part of the Philipsburg- 
Osceola Area High School Biology 
class, several of the boys spotted a 
skunk in one of the food plots and 
gave chase. The old stinker’s face 
evidently got red when his gun would 
not fire, as one of the students got 
to within six feet of him. You could 
see him take aim, jerk the trigger 
several times and when nothing hap- 
pened, leave the field in disgust. 
Evidently he forgot to load his gun 
or the primer went bad.—District 
Game Protector Michael Grabany, 
Philipsburg. 
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Mutton Stew 


LANCASTER COUNTY—On the 
morning of May I Ith, after I had ieft 
my headquarters, my wife received a 
phone call from the State Police bar- 
racks and stated a Philadelphia 
motorist was in the barracks and re- 
ported that he killed a deer a few 
hundred yards down the highway. 
My wife was unable to contact me 
and started to try and locate a Dep- 
uty. Finally after 45 minutes of phon- 
ing she did get in touch with a 
Deputy and asked him to take care 
of the carcass. While the Deputy 
was on his way to do the job my wife 
received another call from the State 
Police and advised her the motorist 
was in error, it happened to be a 
sheep that he killed. I hope this 
motorist does not apply for a hunting 
license and go deer hunting.—District 
Game Protector Wallace Woodring, 
Ephrata. 


Duck Trap 


BUCKS COUNTY—On May 19, 
1959 two men were requested by New 
Britain residents to be careful not to 
disturb a setting mallard duck which 
was nesting near their job. This very 
reasonable request was ignored and 
the men, when sure no one was 
watching, caught the hen and broke 
her neck. 

Fortunately, the act was witnessed 
by two residents of the area who lost 
little time in reporting the incident 
to Deputy W. V. Rouse of Doyles- 


town. Rouse was equally speedy in 
collaring the killers and seeing that 
justice was done. 

For killing a wild duck in close 
season and wantonly interfering with 
the nest ofa game bird, each man 
was penalized $60.00 and cost of 
prosecution. 

On the happy side, eleven of the 
thirteen eggs were hatched, by artifi- 
cial means, a week later.—District 
Game Protector William Lockett, 
Doylestown. 


Who’s Afraid? 


CENTRE COUNTY-—During the 
winter I had a number of complaints 
of people who were disturbing a 
mother bear and her three cubs in 
the State College area. Pictures were 
snapped from a distance of 10 or 12 
feet and one report mentioned that 
a party had lifted the leg of the 
mother to see the cubs. The other 
day I was rather surprised by several 
questions that were asked in earnest 
—a complete reversal from winter. 
“Would that mother bear and her 
cubs still be in the area?” “Would it 
be safe to take a hike in the area?” 
and “Where did she go?’—District 
Game Protector Charles Laird, Pleas- 
ant Gap. 


Chipmunk Song 


BLAIR COUNTY-I have had a 
great many different complaints in 
my short career with the Commission 
but I think that the most unusual 
one happened the other day when a 
lady called me to remove a nest of 
chipmunks from under the patio. 
She was going to have a dance and 
she thought they would disturb the 
guests. The complainant lived close 
and 1 happened to be passing her 
home quite often so I stopped. I 
found that the nest was not under 
the patio but in the ceiling of a very 
modern home. I of course told the 
lady that she should retain the serv- 
ices of an  exterminator.—District 
Game Protector Russell Meyer, 
Altoona. 
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Game Protector 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY-—Dep- 
uty Game Protector Gretkowski re- 
lated this unusual incident to me. He 
was making a foot patrol in Jefferson 
Township when he stopped in the 
shade to take a break and get out of 
the sun. While resting there he 
noticed a groundhog walking directly 
toward him. The groundhog pro- 
ceeded right up next to him and 
sniffed at the calf of his leg. While 
the deputy remained motionless the 
groundhog shuffled off. Seems to me 
the groundhog must have thought: 
that’s a game protector there, no 
sense fearing him!!—District Game 
Protector John Altmiller, Clarks 
Summit. 

Half Shot 


LUZERNE COUNTY-This ex- 
perience was revealed to me by a 
mother and son at my home one 
night. In our neighborhood, people 
were all complaining about the dogs 
that used to raid all the garbage cans 


at night and early in the morning. 
One day the father bought his son a 
B.B. gun thinking that maybe they 
could scare the dogs with this gun. 
One day the son saw this dog come in 
his yard and stand under the bath- 
room window. He rushed in and 
grabbed his B.B. gun, opened the 
window and shoved the gun barrel 
out the window ready to fire. While 
he was aiming at the dog he heard 
something rolling down the gun bar- 
rel and the dog looked up at him in 
shock because nothing happened. 
While the boy was aiming at the dog 
the B.B. rolled out of the gun barrel 
and hit in front of the dog making 
the dog look up at him and thinking 
I fooled you this time.—District Game 
Protector Edward Gdosky, Dallas. 


Polar Bear 
CLINTON COUNTY—On the 
evening of the 14th of May while 
coming down the road next to the 
Susquehanna River, I rounded a 
corner and spotted something in the 
river. Upon getting closer it turned 


out to be a bear of nice size swim- 
ming. When it came nearly to the 
shore it spotted the cars and turned 
and swam back from where it had 
come.—District Game Protector Ivan 
Dodd, Lock Haven. 


Nine Lives Not Enough 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY-I was 
told of the following incident which 
had occurred at the home of a friend 
in Huntingdon County on or about 
May 15, 1959. Friend’s home is a 
sanctuary to a variety of birds due 
to the many Norway and Blue Spruce 
surrounding the house. A pair of 
cardinals had constructed a nest near 
one of his picture windows and were 
in the process of hatching when 
tragedy struck. A “stray” tomcat made 
a midnight snack of the female bird. 
Highly perturbed, my friend decided 
to let Old Shep loose the following 
night in hopes that Tom would be 
chased away. Sure enough, Tom re- 
turned the following night for Mr. 
Cardinal only to meet Shep, who 
chased him up the nearest light pole. 
Tom made a fatal mistake this misty 
night and contacted 1600 volts of 
“juice.” Shep was apparently dumb- 
founded and just stood his ground 
and barked when Tom hit the ground 
because this was the first dead hair- 
less cat he had ever seen. (The elec- 
tricity had burned all the hair from 
the cat but his tail.)—District Game 
Protector Richard Furry, Hunting- 
don. 
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Coal Bed 


SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION— 
Mr. Calvin Witmer, owner and op- 
erator of a feed mill and coal yard 
near Selinsgrove, Snyder County re- 
ported to me a rather unusual place 
for a pheasant hen to build a nest. 
For the last few weeks she has been 
nesting on the top of one of the coal 
piles that is close to the mill, a public 
road and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
They report she seems to be con- 
tented and has not been molested in 
the least—Land Manager Raymond 
Holtzapple, Middleburg. 


Fire’s Toll 

SOUTHEAST DIVISION — The 
terrible toll of wildlife caused by 
forest fires was emphasized to a group 
of fire fighters led by Deputy Game 
Protector Ward Dissinger while fight- 
ing a 600 acre fire on the Broad 
Mountain last May. They spotted a 
ruffed grouse setting on a nest that 
was in the path of the fire. The nest 
was beside a small pine tree so to in- 
sure her a small margin of safety the 
men quickly raked a fire lane around 
the tree and the nest and backfired 
the area outside of the fire lane. 
Later after the main fire was extin- 
guished and when the men were on 
their way out for the fire they looked 
and the mother grouse was still safe 
and on her nest within the small 
island of cover provided by the quick 
thinking fire fighters. Estimates run 
as high as a possible 300 to 400 nests 


and grouse destroyed in this fire as 
this was one of the best grouse covers 
within the county. Several burned 
over nest were observed by these fire 
fighters.—Land Manager 
Shank, Pine Grove. 


Ralph 


Beauty Was A Beast 


PERRY COUNTY—On Friday, 
May 15, I received a call from a 
woman at Millerstown R. D. that 
someone had shot at a pheasant near 
her beauty parlor and had caused the 
pheasant to fly thru her window. 
Upon investigating we found that no 
shot had been fired but the loud 
crash that she had heard was made 
when the bird had hit the window 
causing the window and the bird to 
disintegrate and cover her business 
establishment and two women cus- 
tomers with blood, feathers and glass. 
This is not a recommended beauty 
treatment and did very little to im- 
prove the appearances of the ladies 
involved.—District Game _ Protector 
James Moyle, Blain. 


Farm Game Cooperation 


FAYETTE COUNTY-In May 
1959, Deputy Wendell Pike of Smock 
R.D. notified me he had inquiries 
from the Brownsville Sportsmen’s 
Club about the Game Commission’s 
Farm-Game Program. Deputy Pike is 
well versed on the subject and on 
his own time met several times with 
the officers of the club. It wasn’t long 
until Farm-Game Manager Delmer 
Garee was dispatched to contact the 
officers with a sample agreement form 
to be executed by farmers. On May 
31, 1959, I met with the officers of 
the club and was told the member- 
ship voted unanimously by consent of 
the landowners to null and void 
agreements held by the club contain- 
ing 4000 acres of closed hunting 
lands. The club officers are assisting 
Farm-Game Manager Garee signing 
up the farms to add 4000 acres to 
FGP No. 147 in Fayette County.— 
District Game Protector A. J. Ziros, 
Connellsville. 
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Flowering Weeds 


. For what purpose is the root of 
the chicory used? 

. Why is the bouncing bet called 
“soapwort?” 

. What is another common name 
for toadflax? 

. The evening primrose is not gen- 
erally open during the daylight 
hours. How is it pollinated? 

. What close relative of the hedge 
bindweed is a well-known garden 
flower? 

. From what affliction does the 
juice of the jewelweed offer a 
measure of relief? 

. The structure of the flower and 
other characteristics reveal that 
the butterflyweed is just a glori- 
fied member of what family? 

. How are the seeds of the jewel- 
weed distributed? 


F weeds are plants that grow three 

times as fast as our lima beans and 
delphiniums, then we've certainly got 
a lot of them. From a practical point 
of view they are a contemptable lot, 
growing where we don’t want them, 
and mocking our gardening failures 
with their own fecundity. 

A true outdoorsman is never to 
practical, though, and if we can for- 
get our prejudices and view them as 
we would any other wild flower with 
a better reputation we'll surely dis- 
cover that many of them are strik- 
ingly beautiful. Who can deny that 
a field of yellow goldenrod is a pretty 
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By NED SMITH 


of the Roadside 


sight? Even the harrassed farmer will 
admit that, though he’ll invariably 
do so grudgingly. Take a close look 
at the wild carrot. Weed it might be, 
but few cultivated flowers can match 
its lacy whiteness. 

In late summer and early autumn 
the flowers of the field and meadow 
really come into their own. Fertile 
acres are engulfed in a sea of asters. 
In the lowland pastures the rich 
purple ironweeds and pink Joe-Pye 
weeds stand as tall as a man. Boneset 
and wild carrots sprinkle the sun- 
parched green with white, and the 
goldenrod’s glow appears everywhere. 

Another group of plants seems to 
prefer roadside situations, and many 
of the prettiest so-called weeds can 
be enjoyed on a leisurely stroll along 
country lanes. Take time to look at 
them closely. You'll surely discover 
unsuspected beauty in these plants 
whose only “fault” is that of thriving 
without benefit of man’s permission 
or helping hand. 


1. Dayflower—This common native 
plant forms dense stands in fertile 
soil, particularly in moist places 
where there is partial shade. The 
stem is often quite crooked and some- 
times reclining. Cupped in a leaf- 
like green bract you will find the 
flower, an attractive arrangement of 
two rounded delicate blue petals sur- 
mounting the bright yellow sepals. A 
third petal, tiny and colorless, is 





SPOTTED \ 
JEWELWEED 


LAYFLOWER 


barely distinguishable on the under- 
side of the flower. 
This plant is well-named, for the 


fragile blooms last but one day, 
withering in the heat of their first 
afternoon. 

2. Pale Jewelweed—In shady places 
where the soil is rich you will find 
extensive patches of this plant with 
its distinctive pale gray-green foliage 
and glassy stems. When crushed, the 
latter yield a juice that is known for 
its soothing effect on ivy poisoning 
or the itching rash caused by nettles. 

The strangely formed shiny lemon- 
yellow flower is distinctive. It has a 
prominent, overhanging lip, brown- 
spotted throat, and terminates in a 
curved spur. 

A common relative, the spotted 
jewelweed, grows along moist ditches 
and small streams. Its flowers are 
orange, heavily spotted with rusty 
red, and are smaller in size than those 
of the pale species. 

The seeds of the jewelweed are 
distributed in an interesting manner. 
The sides of the pod are grooved 
and so constructed that the divisions 
coil like a watchspring when not se- 
cured at both ends. When the seeds 
are ripe one end of the pod is re- 
leased. The pod splits and coils with 


TOADFLAX 


such force that the core of the pod is 
torn from the plant and the seeds 
hurled a considerable distance. 

3. Toadflax—This_ colorful  intro- 
duced weed is ever popular with chil- 
dren, who love to squeeze the sides 
of the blossom to make it “open its 
mouth.” They generally know it by 
the more pleasing name, “butter-and- 
eggs.” The toadflax thrives in dry, 
thin soil along our country roads. 
Its leaves are narrow, gray-green in 
color. The flowers, borne on a spike, 
are yellow in color, with an orange 
“lower lip.” Each has a long spur at 
its base. 

The tightly closed corolla is de- 

signed to keep out ants and other in- 
sects that do not aid pollination. The 
lumbering bumblebee, on the other 
hand, has the weight to spring open 
the “mouth.” 
4. Chicory—This immigrant plant is 
living proof that the most despised 
weeds can bear the loveliest flowers. 
Few more highly regarded plants can 
match the flawless blue of the chicory. 
The plant itself is generally crooked, 
branched, and “stemmy.” The flowers 
are closely attached to the stem at 
intervals. 

The chicory is one of our more 
useful “weeds.” Its large tap root, 
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when roasted and ground, has long 
been used as an adulterant (or flavor- 
ful addition, according to your taste) 
to coffee. The: early spring leaves, or 
better still, those forced in a cellar 
or other dark place during the 
winter, find ready acceptance as table 
greens in some parts of our country 
and in much of Europe. In the sense 
that it can be a quite useful plant, 
the chicory doesn’t exactly measure 
up to being a weed, but in the eyes 
of many its ability to grow in the 
most inhospitable places, and the 
difficulty with which it is eradicated 
more than counterbalance its good 
qualities. 

5. Bouncing Bet—Originally a pam- 
pered favorite in the gardens of 
European colonists in America, Bet 
has since left home and struck out on 
her own. That she has done all right 
is certain, for her white or pink 
blooms can be seen in waste places all 
over the state. Fortunately, Bet settled 
where she could do the most good, 
and her beauty is a welcome coverlet 


BUTTERFLYWEED 





for such eyesores as railroad banks 
and the like. 

Bouncing Bet frequently grows in 
pure and extensive stands. The plants 
reach a height of two feet, the flowers 
borne in clusters at the top. Early 
settlers called it soapwort, in allusion 
to the lather that could be formed by 
crushing the plant in water. 

6. Butterflyweed—A patch of brilliant 
orange in a setting of green roadside 
grass is apt to be a butterflyweed. Few 
wild flowers exhibit the intense color- 
ing worn by this plant. Examination 
of the individual flowers will reveal 
that the butterflyweed is nothing 
more than an elegant brother of the 
common milkweed, so plentiful in 
lowland meadows. Aside from the 
color of the flowers it differs from the 
latter in bearing the blooms in flat- 
topped terminal clusters, its branch- 
ing form and narrower leaves. As 
might be supposed, it was named for 
the host of butterflies that stop to 
sample its nectar. 

7. Evening Primrose—The casual ob- 











*) } LVENING 
( PRIMROSE 
server, seeing this plant for the first 
time, would immediately conclude 
that its blooming season had passed 
a day or two previous. The only 
visible flowers are generally faded and 
withered. Were he to visit the prim- 
rose again in the evening he would 
find that some of the inconspicuous 
buds had fully unfolded, revealing a 
pretty yellow flower an inch or two 
across. Next day these new flowers, 
too, will be withered, but the follow- 
ing evening a few more in the spike 
will bloom. Because of this peculiar- 
ity, those insects working the day 
shift have no part in pollinating the 
evening primrose. That task falls to 
the night-flying sphinx moths. Later 
in the season, though, blooms can be 
found fully opened at all hours of 
the day. 

8. Hedge Bindweed—Perhaps _ this 
plant is best known by the name 
“wild morning-glory.” It is a close 
relative of the cultivated morning 
glory, sharing such features as a 
trumpet-shaped flower, strangely 
twisted buds, and entwining stalk. 
The flowers are white or pink. The 
vine is an enthusiastic grower, spread- 
ing over the ground, climbing up 
fences and other plants, and attain- 
ing a respectable length of up to ten 
feet. Once established it is a difficult 
plant to get rid of, and the most con- 
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firmed lover of wild flowers must ad- 
mit it is a weed in every sense of the 
word. 

9. Moth Mullein—Like so many of 
our weeds, the moth mullein was in- 
troduced from Europe many years 
ago. Unlike many of them, it is sel- 
dom really a nuisance, being content 
to grow in abandoned fields and 
along country roadsides. Commonly 
several feet tall, it stands stiffly erect, 
wearing on the upper part of its stem 
a scattered spike of flowers. The 
blooms are generally yellow, some- 
times white tinged with pink. The 
center of each is smudged with rusty 
or purple hairs and orange anthers. 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 

1. It is ground, roasted, and added 
to coffee. 

2. Because of the lather that can be 

produced by crushing the plant 

and agitating it in water. 

Butter-and-eggs. 

4. It is pollinated by sphinx moths 
that are abroad at night. 

5. Morning glory. 

6. Ivy poisoning, as well as the itch 
produced by nettles. 

7. The milkweed family. 

8. They are “shot” by the recoiling 

pod segments when the latter are 

suddenly detached from the plant. 
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GAME COMMISSION SETS 1959 HUNTING-TRAPPING SEASONS; 
ADEQUATE DEER HARVEST AIM OF THREE 
SEPARATE SEASONS 
The Pennsylvania Game Commission met in Harrisburg on July 1 and 
established the seasons and bag limits for resident game and furbearers for 


the 1959 hunting license year which begins September 1. The seasons and 
limits follow: 


Daily Season DATES OF OPEN SEASONS 
Limit Limit SPECIES First Day Last Day 
2 8 NT I 8 os aad da eee Awe anus Get. FE scciss Nov. 28 
4 12 . Er Pe re ee a Sa Nov. 28 
1 1 Wild Turkey (See Below. Certain counties closed.) Oct. 31 ...... Nov. 21 
2 8 Ringneck Pheasants (Male only) ..........seeee. Te ae Nov. 28 
4 20 ee ee errr er CSE. SE os aces Nov. 28 
Bee ona aie etnies .- Dec. 26...... Jan. 2, °60 
6 30 p> ne he Black and Fox PF TORR ere. ot ee Nov. 28 
Unlimited Ee rrr In 1959 .... Closed Oct. 1 reap Oct. 30 
2 6 Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) .........cceeceececees DOC. BW .ncece Jan. 2, °'60 
Unlimited Grackles (Bronze and Purple) .....ccccccccccese No Close Season 
Unlimited Raccoons (Hunting or Trapping) ................ No Close Season 
Unlimited Woodchucks (Groundhogs) (1959-60) ............ No Close Season 
1 1 Bear, over one year old, by individual .......... A eee Nov. 28 
2 2 Bears, over one year old, by hunting party of 
ON Me I 0:5 bos se cee loleiee-alete yd b:ee'e'a.a's-ealsioe Ae” Ae Nov. 28 
Ef 1 ee I cs ca aise and 4:40 os wamiadne Ciee 685% Oct. 30 
1 1 Deer, male with 2 or more points to an antler 
or a spike 3 or more inches long ............ Nov. 30 ...... Dec. 12 
1 1 BO, SEU, oa 00 4:6 creisinis ness tesneeseieeswees ce p S| ee Dec. 16 
Unlimited I | Matar 5 heat oe lad’ a Dicleva eG Gia'e ied ars WrO4 "U's sie ko Nov. 21, 59 .. Jan. 16, ’60 
Unlimited pe ey) a ee Nov. 21, '59 .. Jan. 16, '60 
re Ly ee! Mar. 19, ” 
5 5 Be, CII, URI ia. d.cie ce icie- saat pret ceieepencases et ree Mar. 19, ’60 
Unlimited NS TN io i 6 5 o.5w'0 60 060 FECT AOT CARO ES ORK No Close Season 
Unlimited I ee eee No Close Season 
NO + cael = aaa on: Hungarian partridges; hen pheasants; sharp-tailed grouse; cub bears; 
e otters 


Season dates shown are inclusive. All shooting hours are based on Eastern 
Standard Time. Shooting hours for large and small game resident to Penn- 
sylvania are 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. every day of season except on the opening day 
of small game season, October 31, when hunting of any kind prior to 8 a.m., 
E.S.T. will be unlawful. One season-long exception is the archers’ deer season, 
when the hours are 6 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., E.S.T., as prescribed by law. The 
other exception is the hours for woodchuck hunting which are, by law, 
6 a.m. to 7:30 p.m., E.S.T., July 1 to Sept. 30. On the first day of the 1959 
waterfowl season the opening hour will be 8 a.m., E.S.T. In brief, the season 
and bag limit story follows: 


SMALL GAME 


The 1959 season for hunting ruffed grouse, squirrels (gray, black and fox), 
cottontail rabbits, ringneck pheasants, and bobwhite quail will begin October 
31 and end November 28. The wild turkey season will be October 31 to 
November 21. The cottontail rabbit season will reopen December 26 and 
run concurrently with the snowshoe hare season, ending January 2, 1960. 

Red squirrels may be taken in unlimited numbers except between October 
1 and 30, 1959, when the season on them is closed. 


Grackles (bronze and purple), raccoons (by either the hunting or trapping 
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method), woodchucks, skunks, and opossums, may be taken in unlimited 
numbers during the entire hunting license period which begins September 1, 
1959. Except that game species, including woodchucks and raccoons, may not 
be hunted on Sunday. 


7 

LARGE GAME bd on 

Bears. November 23-28. . » an 
Deer. Archery Season for Deer. October 3-30. By law, any deer regardless | wit 
of size or sex, may be taken. on 
Antlered Deer Season. Male, with 2 or more points to an antler, or with fF exc 
spikes 3 or more inches long, November 30-December 12. slat 
Antlerless Deer Season. Antlerless (without visible antlers), December 14-15 hu 
and 16. ma 
Though there ate three separate seasons for taking deer a hunter may sO) 


legally kill only one deer in 1959. q 
FURBEARERS 4 by 
The trapping dates below are inclusive, but in each case the trapping | 
season opens 7 a.m. on the first day, terminates at noon on the last day. 
The season for minks and muskrats opens November 21, 1959, closes 
January 16, 1960. 
The price of fur continuing low there has been an inadequate harvest of 


muskrats. Also muskrats are causing serious damage to farm ponds. There- < 
fore the additional season Feb. 13-March 19, 1960. An 
Beavers (by traps only), February 13 to March 19, 1960. Be 
There is no season on otters. ; a 


The seasons and bag limits declared today are much in the pattern of those Bis 
during the 1958 license period. However, there were these departures or | Br: 
items of particular note: 





1. A three-day anterless deer season will follow the “buck” season. 5 «Bu 
2. Bow and arrow hunters will enjoy 24 hunting days in their deer season. on 
3. Hunting for all native small game this fall will open in the same day— |) Ca 
Saturday October 31. That season will run for 4 weeks, ending No- |} Ce 
vember 28, except the wild turkey season which is for 3 weeks and in- [ Ch 
cludes 4 Saturdays. } 

4. The season for wild turkeys will end November 21, which is just prior Cl 
to the date the bear season opens. Co 

5. Turkey hunting will be closed in 1959 in Adams, Cumberland, Perry Cr 
and York Counties and that part of Franklin County lying south and 2 

east of U. S. Route 11. This is a problem area. Research studies in- De 
dicate the desirability of this closing for a time. EI 

6. An extra cottontail rabbit season will run concurrent with the snow- Er 
shoe rabbit (hare) season—December 26, 1959 to January 2, 1960. “y 

The Game Commission considered season and bag limit proposals offered Fr 
by foresters, sportsmen, farmers, Game Protectors, wildlife research people, Fu 
and others. Mindful of its responsibility in the matter of wildlife manage- G 
ment the authority was liberal as possible, considering the anticipated “« 
populations of game and fur animals during the seasons within the 12- | ‘ 
month period covered by the 1959 license. tt 

MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS 

The seasons, bag limits and shooting hours for migratory birds will be 7 
announced later. They have not as yet been established by the Federal C 
Government. Conditions in the northern nesting grounds have not been : 
favorable during 1958 and 1959. It is therefore conceivable the 1959 duck 7 


season and bag limit will be reduced. 
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COMMISSION ALLOCATES 371,550 LICENSES 
FOR ANTLERLESS DEER DURING 1959 SEASON 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission, by resolution adopted at its meeting 
on July 1, 1959, and pursuant to authority conferred upon it by law, declared 
an open season for the hunting, taking and killing of antlerless deer (deer 
without visible antlers or horns), regardless of sex, size, age, or camp limit, 
on December 14, 15 and 16, 1959, throughout the entire Commonwealth, 
except in Game Refuges or Propagation Areas (other than on any of the 
latter which the Commission may later specifically declare open to deer 
hunting) established by the Commission, during which time antlerless deer 
may be hunted for and taken only in the manner prescribed by the provi- 
sions of the Game Law and resolution and regulations of the Commission. 


The quota of Antlerless Deer Licenses for each County, as made available 
by action of the Commission, is as follows: 


NUMBER OF LICENSES ALLOCATED FOR ISSUANCE BY EACH INDIVIDUAL 
COUNTY TREASURER 





County No. of County No. of 
County Seat Licenses County Seat Licenses 
Adams ....... Ce) pee) 2,500 Lackawanna ..Scranton .......... 3,000 
Allegheny ....Pittsburgh ........ 1,500 Lancaster ..... Lamenster ....0.25- 2,000 
Armstrong ....Kittanning ........ 3,250 Lawrence ..... Wew Castle ........ 2,000 
Beaver .....;. EE ak veteweass 1,250 Lebanon ..... oe, el CEE 3,000 
Bedford ...... BY avons asees 6,700 Lehigh ....... Allentown ......... 2,000 
biacdesd en Me 6,500 Luzerne ...... Wilkes-Barre ...... 7,500 
3 7 ORS es ae Hollidaysburg ..... 4,500 Lycoming ....Williamsport ...... 9,500 
Bradford ..... WOWANGE ..5scices. 7,000 McKean ...... Smethport ........ 16,500 
BUCKA 4 2%0:c//aie Doylestown ....... o200 6 Mereer™ «......,.«. IMIGEOOE 7 oc1er0 o0cie es 3,000 
DO: ei xiiees AEROE Be idaierss!s dave 5,000 Mifflin ....... Lewistown ....... 3,500 
Cambria ...... Ebensburg ........ 5,000 Monroe ...... Stroudsburg ....... 6,500 
Cameron .....Emporium ........ 4,250 Montgomery ..Norristown ........ 3,000 
CarbOn: <4<.0:s% Jim Thorpe ....... 7,000 Montour ..... Danvill@ .....00.5% 1,250 
COMMMO oss cas Bellefonte ......... 9,000 Northampton .Easton ............ 2,500 
oO are West Chester ..... 3,000 Northumber- 
Clastom ......+ Glanion) 50:25 0%. 5,000 NANG © o:0.90'60:« SUNOUIY 6 s.0</c60% 3,000 
Clearfield ..... Clearfield’... .. 266: 1000- SPGRYS 0.226005 New Bloomsfield .. 5,000 
oo MELEE Lock Haven ....... 5,500 Philadelphia ..Philadelphia ...... mals 
Columbia ..... Bloomsburg ....... «val. Seer BD Akt nddssess 8,000 
Crawford ..... Meadville ......... | ae Coundersport ..... 14,000 
Cumberland ..Carlisle ........... 3,200 Schuylkill ..... Pottsville ......... 13,000 
Dauphin ..... Harrisburg ........ 4000 Snyder ....... Middleburg ....... 3,000 
Delaware ..... RORRSEED 55. oss ievs.4 era 500 Somerset ..... SOMICTEOO? 65 6.650.050. 8,500 
SN Sexwnensws Ridgway .......... 16,500 Sullivan ...... Oe ui, AO 7,000 
san MOU BE ce scsvewewness 5,500 Susquehanna ..Montrose .......... 7,250 
in pe ee Uniontown ........ S000 «Tioga... 2.2... Weteeewe .......... 8,000 
| oo eee eer AGTIORON) 6550: 6.459 2-s 17000 «Union... ....:....< Lewieburee .....%:. 3,000 
Franklin... <. Chambersburg ..... 4,400 Venango ..... Prank” <6. cd sce 6,000 
PE inaseas McConnellsburg ... 3,750 Warren ...... WaRrON e656 515. 5)5/0' 16,500 
cate, oe Waynesburg ....... 1,500 Washington ..Washington ....... 1,250 
Huntingdon ..Huntingdon ...... 8000 ~=Wayne ....... Honesdale ........ 8,500 
Indiana ...... UCT ES SO aerce 5,500 Westmoreland .Greensburg ........ 7,500 
Jefferson ..... Brookville ......... 5,500 Wyoming ....Tunkhannock ..... 5,000 
eee Mifflintown ....... Sane YG hee MOGE 8.i3.ccolS eo cues 3,000 
bos eee eres 371,550 


IMPORTANT-—DO NOT MAIL APPLICATION TO PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME COMMISSION OR DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE, HARRIS- 
BURG. Antlerless deer licenses will be available early in October at County 
Treasurers’ offices only. 
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NEW STUDENT OFFICERS are welcomed by the Game Commission’s training school near du 
Brockway on June 15 by Superintendent Donald E. Miller, right, and his assistant Roger fis 














M. Wolz. Bo 
NEW CLASS BEGINS TRAINING AT COMMISSION SCHOOL | x. 

Twenty-five men who were carefully selected by the Game Commission | © 

as field officer trainees were enrolled Monday, June 15, in the Ross Leffler t 

School of Conservation located in Jefferson County. Each of the men in this | ty; 

10th Student Officer Class must successfully complete 9 months of intensive [J 

training at the School and in the field before qualifying for a commission }|} rs 

as a Pennsylvania Game Protector. These enrolled in the current wildlife 

management course come from 19 counties. Their names and addresses are: [|§ fa: 

Lowell E. Bittner 355 N. 6th St., Lehighton Carbon _ 

Howard W. Bower, Jr. 42B Hall Manor, Harrisburg Dauphin 5 OM 

Leslie V. Haines 200 Russ Lane, St. Marys Elk g OR 

Theodore Vesloski 13 St. James St., Plains Luzerne os 

Richard W. Anderson 828 W. Spring St., Titusville Crawford 5 on 

Jay D. Swigart 155 Mulberry St., Kittanning Armstrong 1 oc 

Edward F. Bond 116 Newtown St. Rd., Newtown Square Delaware 

Arthur D. Rockwell  R. D. 3, Troy Bradford 

Donald E. Watson Box 514, Milesburg Centre 

Jacob I. Sitlinger Gratz Dauphin 

Joseph L. Wiker 277 E. Third St., Monessen Westmoreland 

Harry E. Merz 125 Clay Drive, Pittsburgh 35 Allegheny 

Cordell L. Martz 608 N. Third St., Harrisburg Dauphin 

Duane J. Moore 14 Fifth St., Galeton Potter 

Perry A. Hilbert Route 1, Macungie Lehigh 

Philip L. Young R. D. 6, Wellsboro Tioga 

Cecil E. Toombs, Jr. R. D. 3, Coudersport Potter 

Robert H. Muir 141 River Ave., Natrona Allegheny 

Wilmer R. Peoples 202 Ridge Ave., Punxsutawney Jefferson 

Richard W. Donahoe 414 St. Lewis St., Lewisburg Union 

’ Richard F. Leonard Box 127, Roulette Potter 

Homer R. Curfman sR. D. 1, Hesston Huntingdon 

Jack McGee Lavery McClellandtown Fayette 

Gilbert J. Martin, II 643 N. 11th St., Allentown Lehigh 


Robert N. Nolf 123 N. Broad St., Nazareth Northampton 
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Bounty Claims and Payments 
Decrease 
The numbers of foxes and great- 
horned owls probated in Pennsy]l- 
vania, on which the Game Commis- 
sion paid bounty during the fiscal 
year ending May 31, 1959, fell below 
those for the previous twelve months 
by these amounts: gray foxes, 2002; 
red foxes, 458; and great-horned owls, 
68. Because of the drop in valid 
claims during the last fiscal year the 
bounty payment total was $10,180 
lower than that for the 1957-58 year. 
A comparison of bounty payments 
for predators killed in Pennsylvania 
during the Commission’s past two 
fiscal years follows: 


Bountied Predators 1957-58 1958-59 





Gray BGKES .2i06 66808: 11,006 9,004 
Red BOE esis Seeds 18,125 17,667 
Great-Horned Owls ... 1,115 1,047 

WOGRE) 62.5 .5n%05u 30,246 27,718 


Total Amount Paid ... $122,099 $111,919 
DECOY FOR RUSSIA got finishing touches 
from Jack Sweet, master decoy maker of Erie. 
Sweet was selected by U. S. Government to 
fashion the pintail, a redhead, and a black 
duck decoy for inclusion in a culteral ex- 
change display. The display will be held in 
Moscow and these decoys are now rushin’ to 
Russia via steamer and rail. Because of the 
importance of making these decoys highest 
quality, Sweet spent so many hours on each 
one that if placed on the open market, few 
could afford them. 

Photo by Bill Walsh | 





U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
Reports Poor Prospects For 
Waterfowl Production 


Extreme drought in the prairie 
provinces of Canada, where 60 to 70 
percent of North America’s ducks are 
produced, may severely limit the 1959 
production, according to reports from 
the Department of the _ Interior. 
Wildlife men who attended the At- 
lantic Waterfowl Conference in May 
agreed that possibilities at the princi- 
pal “duck factories” are not presently 
bright. The same view is held by a 
team of National Wildlife Federa- 
tion specialists who recently made an 
extensive ground and aerial survey of 
waterfowl production areas in west- 
ern Minnesota and the eastern side 
of the Dakotas. These men gave ex- 
tensive pothole drainage in the men- 
tioned states and widespread drought 
as the principal reasons for the cur- 
rent situation. 

In southern Manitoba and south- 
ern Saskatchewan 75 to 90% of the 
potholes are dry or will be waterless 
in the nesting period. There is an 
added and somewhat mystifying fac- 
tor: Many of the potholes which do 
have water and should be harboring 
wild waterfowl do not have the birds. 
It is hoped that breeding ground sur- 
veys later will reveal that the missing 
birds merely went father north in 
search of more desirable nesting sites. 

It is possible that if rain soon falls 
the situation will at least partially 
improve. It is possible, also, that 
waterfowl production from prairie 
potholes that do have water and from 
potholes farther north will make up 
for the deficiencies in the dry locali- 
ties. 

Unless rains soon change the pic- 
ture hatching time in some parts of 
Canada will find water areas from 
five to seven miles apart. For lack of 
this requisite even mallard ducks, 
which nest away from water and 
travel to it with their broods as far 
as two or three miles, will likely be 
restricted in their nesting. 
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RETIRING ENGINEER P. M. Lollich examines gift of appreciation from Division of Land 
Management fellow workers. Making the presentation was Raymond A. Shaver, of Hershey, 
who recently was appointed to succeed Lollich as Chief Engineer for the Game Commission. 
Lollich had more than 22 years of service and was in charge of the engineering section. 


Eastern States Biologists Meet 
To Discuss Rabbit Management 
Two Pennsylvania Game Commis- 


sion biologists recently participated 
in a Cottontail Rabbit Technicians’ 


Forum held at the Field Head- 
quarters of the Massachusetts Divi- 
sion of Fish and Game, at Westboro. 
For at least five years technicians 
working with rabbits have been try- 
ing to set up such a meeting. Since 
the mid-Atlantic and northeastern 
states have common rabbit manage- 
ment problems the forum offered an 
excellent opportunity for an ex- 
change of ideas, the description of 
programs, discussion of techniques 
and planning of cooperative efforts. 

Though Pennsylvania’s hunting 
season for rabbits is the shortest of 
any of the mid-Atlantic or north- 
eastern states, cottontail populations 
have fluctuated almost simultaneously 
throughout the entire region. The 
last high was enjoyed in 1955 and a 
general low was experienced in 1958. 
' These same fluctuations occurred in 
areas closed to hunting. This indi- 
cates that hunting was not responsi- 
ble for or related to the population 
ups and downs. 


Reports of various studies re-em- 
phasized the role of adequate food 
and cover. A vast difference in cotton- 
tail production and populations was 
demonstrated in a study of wildlife 
conservation practices in farming as 
opposed to the usual clean farming 
methods employed on many agricul- 
tural areas. The area “clean-farmed” 
in conventional manner supported 
only about 6% of the number of 
rabbits supported by the wildlife con- 
servation farm. Many of our agricul- 
tural areas today support only a frac- 
tion of the number of cottontails, 
compared to twenty years ago when 
brushy fencerows, overgrown swales, 
briar thickets and heavy cover in 
farm woodlots were common. 

In the Massachusetts meeting a re- 
view of restocking results left little 
doubt there was questionable value 
in restocking to improve cottontail 
populations. New Jersey is the only 
state in the region currently per- 
mitting the importation of cotton- 
tails for release. New Jersey’s sole 
purpose in releasing cottontails is an 
attempt to satisfy an immediate need 
for cottontails on beagle trial grounds 
following that state’s hunting season 
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because these areas are open to pub- 
lic hunting. There is no intent there 
to attempt to improve the fall popu- 
lation by restocking. 

There was general agreement 
among the technicians who met at 
Westboro that many sportsmen do 
not recognize the changes in habitat 
which affect cottontail and other 
game populations. For the most part 
good rabbit habitat is short lived, 
and various methods of habitat 
manipulation must be employed if a 
continuing supply of cottontails is to 
be provided. 

Again, as in past years, the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission offers as- 
sistance to landowners and sportsmen 
interested in planning ways to estab- 





lish improved living conditions to- 
wards the production of a larger 
cottontail population. Rocky or 
poorly drained sites, odd corners and 
other “off” areas found in most 
farms could, if developed, contribute 
markedly to rabbit production. The 
Commission has developed many such 
areas but it is impossible for the per- 
sonnel of the agency to reach out to 
the myriads of potential sites found 
on farms scattered all over the state. 
There is ample opportunity for rab- 
bit hunters and beaglers to improve 
their sport by producing desirable 
living conditions for the popular 
cottontail on privately-owned prop- 
erties. 


RETIRING CHIEF OF PROPAGATION Earl S. Greenwood was presented a gift of 
appreciation from his co-workers in the Game Commission on July 3. Making the presen- 
tation was Ralph Britt who has been named acting chief of the Division of Propagation. 
Greenwood retired at age 65 after completing more than 25 years of service. He was in 
charge of all Commission game farms, rabbit live-trapping and transfer program, day-old 


pheasant chick program and other phases of artificial propagation and restocking work. 
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HUNTER SAFETY CLASS is conducted for each of four groups of junior sportsmen 


attending the Pennsylvania Junior Conservation Camp near State College each summer. 
Here Conservation Information Assistant Joe Chick of the Game Commission’s Southcentral 
Field Division explains firearms nomenclature to boys from the PFSC southcentral and 


northeast divisions on July 3. 


Commission To Advance Fire- 

arms Safety Program 

Recently, Game Commission rep- 
resentatives responsible for the’ ad- 
vancement of the firearms and hunter 
safety training program—men from 
the agency’s Harrisburg headquarters 
and field division offices—planned 
further schooling for the instructors 
at meetings to be sectionally ar- 
ranged. 

The Commission is just complet- 
ing its first year as a state organiza- 
tion engaged in firearms and hunter 
safety training. Splendid progress has 
been made. In the past 12 months all 
Pennsylvania Game Protectors quali- 
fied as instructors for the course de- 
signed by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. They in turn have taught 
1,700 other instructors who have been 
certified. Since the Commission en- 
tered the project 11,000 Pennsylvania 
students, mostly boys but including 
some girls, have taken and passed the 
training course. 

Now the desirability of a greater 
number of active instructors is being 
stressed to the end that, with the ex- 





perience already gained and better 
coordination of the project, a greater 
number of youngsters will be taught 
firearms and hunting safety in the 
next twelve-month period. 

According to an N.R.A. report, 
approximately 1,300 Pennsylvanians 
qualified as instructors and 4,000 
youngsters completed the firearms 
training course prior to the Commis- 
sion entrance into the program be- 
ginning in June 1958. To the present 
then, about 3,000 adults in the state 
have qualified to teach the firearms 
course and 15,000 youngsters have 
successfully completed the safety 
training. 


500th Tree Farm Award 
Presented 

Pennsylvania’s 500th award of 
membership in the American Tree 
Farm System for good forest conser- 
vation practices has been presented 

to Robert Patterson of Tionesta. 
Patterson and eight others received 
their signs and certificates of mem- 
bership at the first Pennsylvania 
Tree Farmer’s Assembly at the Roy 
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McCorkel Tree Farm near Tyrone. 
The awards were presented by R. C. 
Wible of Harrisburg, state forester. 

The Tionesta man was honored for 
sustained yield timber cutting prac- 
tices, thinning forest stands, planting 
trees and protecting his woodland 
from fire, destructive grazing and in- 
sects. 

The eight others honored for simi- 
lar good practices were: Dr. Edward 
W. Pangburn, Lewisburg; Glatfelter 
Pulpwood Co., Spring Grove; Beerits’ 
Estate, Somerset; Harold Park, Ben- 
ton; Larimer & Norton, Tidioute; 
Robert F. Sigel, Warfordsburg; James 
Hessler, Muncy; and Harold Van 
Sickle, Danville. 


George F. Patterson of Wellsboro, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Forest 
Industries Committee, which sponsors 
the Tree Farm program in the state, 
said the possibilities of increasing 
timber production through such tree 
farming practices are “every bit as 
spectacular as the remarkable ad- 
vances in foodstuffs production.” 


New Booklet Published For 
Pennsylvania Travelers 


DISCOVERING PENNSYLVANIA 
is the title of the new 112-page book- 
let which describes many of the 
worthwhile places to visit in Pennsyl- 
vania. Like a fresh cool breeze fol- 
lowing a torrid hot spell, this book- 
let brings a fresh approach to the 
historic and scenic wonderland of 
Pennsylvania. With a Lustre Coat 
cover and a wide Cerlox (plastic) 
binding, this booklet is designed to 
serve as a guide to the motorist for- 
tunate enough to be able to travel 
in Pennsylvania, and at the same 
time provide thrilling enjoyment to 
those who must travel by way of the 
armchair. 

Included also are historical ac- 
counts of communities and sections 
of the State which played an im- 
portant part in Pennsylvania's life 
from its earliest beginning. The 
booklet sells for $1.50 (plus 6¢ Pa. 
Sales Tax) and may be secured by 
writing Pennsylvania Publications, 
Cresco, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S 500TH TREE FARM and eight other awards were presented at a 
recent Tree Farmers’ Assembly at the Roy McCorkel Tree Farm, Huntingdon County. 
From left: Robert Bommer, Bedford, inspecting forester who accepted certificate for Robert 
Sigel, Warfordsburg; Dale Hessler, Muncy; Robert Pangburn, Lewisburg; D. E. Hess, 
Glatfelter Pulpwood Co., Gettysburg; Robert Patterson, Tionesta, the 500th tree farmer; 
N. C. Tuttle, Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, chairman of the Pennsylvania Tree Farm Com- 
mittee; Harold Van Sickle, Danville; Harold Park, Benton; J. B. Zimmerman, Somerset; and 


L. H. Noll, Tidioute. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


. ce, oe wi 
Harold Moltz 
Harold Moltz, a former member of 

the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 

died in Williamsport on June 10, 

fgilowing a lingering illness. He was 

72. 

Mr. Moltz was first appointed to 
the Commission August 13, 1942 and 
served until December 9, 1942. He 
was reappointed July 22, 1942 and 
served until the expiration of his 
term on January 20, 1953. 

The former member of the Com- 
mission owned and operated a large 
automobile agency in Williamsport 
and was also active in other business 
enterpr’ses. He was an ardent sports- 
man and owned many fine bird dogs. 








GAME NEWS PAID CIRCULATION HITS RECORD HIGH 


Game Commission’s Howard 
Nursery Produces Six Million 
Seedlings For Spring Planting 


Almost 6,600,000 food and cover 
seedlings wefe shipped this spring 
from the Game Commission’s How- 
ard Nursery located in Centre 
County. The wildlife agency’s Food 
and Cover Corps, under the direction 
of Land Managers, planted approxi- 
mately 675,000 of the seedlings on 
State Game Lands. 


About 2,025,000 were given land- 
owners cooperating in the Farm 
Game Program. These seedlings will 
benefit all parties concerned. Not 
only will they improve wildlife con- 
ditions on the farms whereon open 
hunting is enjoyed, they will often 
serve the dual purpose of beautifica- 
tion and soil erosion prevention. 


An additional 3,900,000 of the seed- 
lings went to Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, Boy Scouts, sportsmen’s organi- 
zations, 4-H Ciubs, and other organi- 
zations interested in the conservation 
of soil, forests and wildlife in Penn- 
sylvania. 


Following are some of the game 
food species planted this spring: silky 
dogwood, tartarian honeysuckle, au- 
tumn olive, multiflora rose, bitter- 
sweet, highbush cranberry, Asiatic 
crabapple, and lespedeza natob. 


Among the seedlings planted to 
provide protective cover for wildlife 
were: Scotch, red, white and Austrian 
pine, also Norway and white spruce. 


The Game Commission’s official monthly magazine reached a new all-time 
record in paid circulation with the June issue. Copies of the 64-page periodical 


were mailed to 53,137 subscribers in all parts of Pennsylvania, many other 
states and several foreign countries. Preliminary circulation figures on this 


July issue of the magazine also show another new record with 53,920 paid 


subscribers. 


Representing the highest circulation in the magazine’s 30-year history, the 
figures reflect a rising trend of public interest in hunting, wildlife manage- 


ment and outdoor recreation. 
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ARMY AWARD was presented to Pennsylvania Secretary of Forests and Waters Maurice 
K. Goddard on July 8. The Secretary of the Army and the Chief of the U. S. Army Corps 
of Engineers cited him with the Army’s second highest distinguished public service award— 
the Patriotic Civilian Service Award—in recognition of his close cooperation with the Corps 
of Engineers in providing increased flood protection and improved navigation facilities for 
Pennsylvania. With Secretary Goddard in ceremonies held in Harrisburg were, from left: 
Col. T. D. Setliffe, Governo: David L. Lawrence, Col. Stanley 1. B. Johnson, Col. Stephen 


E. Smith and Lt. Col. W. W. Boggs. 


NATIONAL AWARD was presented recently to Harry Allaman, second from right, by 
M. J. Golden, Executive Director of the Game Commission. Allaman conducts a regular 
weekly program over WGAL-TV, Lancaster which was cited for contributing to public 
awareness of conservation. Golden made the presentation for the American Association for 
Conservation Information. Looking on at the presentation are, from left: Glenn M. Markle, 
Public Relations Manager of the P. H. Glatfelter Co., Spring Grove, Pa. which sponsors the 
program; Harold Geiger, a forester with the Glatfelter company; and Harold E. Miller, 
station manager of WGAL-TV. 
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> OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 










Plants and How They Grow 


By Ted S. Pettit 


NY wildlife conservationist must 
know almost as much about cer- 
tain plants and how they grow as he 
does about the animals that may be 
his chief interest. For animal life 
would not exist on earth without 
plant life and a very large part of 
the science of wildlife management 
is concerned with managing the 
growth of certain kinds of plants— 
grasses, shrubs and trees. 
First of all, animals depend directly 
or indirectly on plant life for food. 
Deer, quail, turkeys, grouse, muskrats 


and beavers for example depend 


directly upon plant life for a large © 


part or all of their diet. Raccoons, 
foxes, trout, bass, ospreys or herons 
are animals that eat other animals— 
but the animals they eat get their 
food from plants. Any animal you 
can think of is dependent on plant 
life for food. ¥ 

Most animals too, depend upon 
plant life for protection from their 
enemies and from heat or cold, and 
for places to build nests or dens. Rac- 
coons may den in a hollow tree where 
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a woodpecker, chickadee or mouse 
also has a_ nest. Muskrats and 
beavers build their houses of plant 
materials as do squirrels, deer, ¢ot- 
tontails, quail or pheasants find their 
homes in dense brushy areas, hedge- 
rows or tangles of brier, wild grape 
or even high grass. 

Plants are important in other ways 
too. Some of them help to break up 
rocks to form soil;-others help build 
up fertility of the soil. Many plants 
help to hold the soil in place so it 
will not wash or blow away. Plants 
are tremendously important to ani- 
mals—and for one very good reason. 
Plants can do something which ani- 
mals can not do for themselves. 
Plants can use water and minerals 
from the soil and carbon dioxide 
from the air, and in the presence of 
sunlight manufacture food that is the 
base of a food chain for all living 
animals. 

See for Yourself 

If you haven’t already tried these 
experiments in school or as part of 
Scout or 4-H projects, it is easy to 
see for yourself that plants do manu- 
facture food, and that they need sun- 
light to do it. Here’s how: The first 
project shows that starch is present in 
plants. How do you know? You test 
different plants and see it for your- 
self. First, get a little starch which 
is used in washing clothes. Place this 
starch in a bottle with some water 
and shake it up. Add a few drops of 
iodine from the medicine cabinet. 
What happens? What color does the 
starch turn when iodine is added? 

Next, cut up a potato, a carrot, an 
onion, and any other vegetables that 
are around the house. Test them for 
starch in the same way. Place the 
pieces of vegetables in a bottle, add 
water, and shake them up. Add 
iodine. If the color changes as in the 
first project, you can see that starch 
is present in the vegetable. If there 
is no color change, the chances are 
that there is little if any starch in 
that vegetable. 

To test leaves of different plants 











for starch, you will have to try an- 
other project. Take the leaves of 
several plants and place them in a 
Pyrex cup filled with alcohol. Then 
place the cup in a pan of water and 
place the pan of water over heat from 
a gas or electric stove. As the water 
boils, so will the alcohol. As soon 
as the leaves lose their green color 
you are ready for the test. 

You know from a previous project 
that iodine in contact with starch 
turns a purplish or bluish color. So 
put a drop or two of iodine on the 
leaves which you have just boiled. 
What happens? If there is a change 
in color there is starch present. If not, 
there is little if any starch. 

The next project shows that plants 
need sunlight to manufacture food. 

Use one of the plants that you used 
in the last project, one that showed 
that starch was present. Make an en- 
velope out of black paper and cover 
one or two growing leaves on the 
live plant. Seal up the envelope so 
that no light reaches the leaf. Leave 
it that way for several days, then 
remove the envelope and the leaf. 
Boil the leaf in alcohol as before, and 
put a drop of iodine on it. You 
know from your last project that this 
plant showed starch to be present in 
the leaves. But after the leaves have 
been covered for several days, is starch 
still present? Can you see that sun- 
light is necessary for the plant to 
grow? 


Plants Need Good Soil 


Collect samples of three kinds of 
soil: Some good loamy topsoil; some 
gravelly or clay subsoil and some soil 
from an eroded slope or field. 

Get three flowerpots, small wooden 
boxes, or tin cans. If you use boxes 
or cans, punch a few holes in the 
bottom. Place a layer of stones and 
then pour a different kind of soil into 
each container. 

Now plant a few seeds in each con- 
tainer; three or four radish seeds, two 
or three beans, and some corn will 
be sufficient for the experiment. 
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Place the containers in a warm, 
sunny window, or outdoors if the 
weather is warm. Water them every 
few days. Compare the seeds in the 
three containers as they grow. In 
which soil do they sprout first? In 
which soil do they seem to grow the 
fastest? After a few weeks, which soil 
has the healthiest plants? Compare 
similar plants in the containers. That 
is, compare beans with beans, and 
radishes with radishes; not beans with 
corn, or corn with radishes. 

At the same time, or afterwards, 
you may be interested in another ex- 
periment. Get two more containers 
and fill them with sandy soil. Add 
half a teaspoonful of commercial 
fertilizer, such as farmers or garden- 
ers use, to one container. You can get 
it in hardware stores, seed stores, or 
even florists. Mix the fertilizers 
thoroughly with the soil. Then plant 
the same kinds of seeds as in the first 
three cans. Place the latter two cans 
in a warm spot and water them every 
few days. How does the growth of 
the seeds in the can with the fertilizer 
compare with the growth in the can 
that has just soil? 

The fertilizer supplies the elements 
that plants need for growth: nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, and _ potassium. 
Sandy soil alone may not contain 
these elements. 

But humus may also supply some 
of these elements. Find some leaf 
mold in a woods, or find some well- 
rotted animal fertilizer and mix a 
little with the soil in a sixth can of 
sandy soil. Plant the same seeds as 
you did in previous experiments. 
Compare the plant growth in this 
can with that in the can that has 
sandy soil alone. Can you see how 
plants and animals help to build 
up the soil? 

Plants Need Moisture 

To find out how important water 
is to plants, you may want to try an 
interesting project. It is similar to 
the projects in which you tested diff- 
erent kinds of soil to find out which 
was best for plant growth. 








HOLE 


BLACK PAPER 
CONE OVER 
R_ pLaNr-sea 


Use three flowerpots, or large tin 
cans, and fill each with good rich 
soil. In each pot or can, plant three 
or four bean seeds, corn seeds, or 
radishes. Place the pots in a warm 
sunny spot, and keep the soil moist, 
but not too wet. When the seeds have 
sprouted, and have grown three or 
four inches high, it is time to start 
the main part of the project. Stop 
watering the plants in one pot and 
continue to water the plants in the 
other pots. What happens to the 
plants that do not get any water? 
How do they compare with the plants 
that are in the pots that get plenty 
of water? Carry on your observations 
for several days, then again water the 
plants in the first pot. Can you see 
any difference when the plants again 
get water? 

If the plants in the first pot can be 
brought back so that they look 
healthy again, use them to prove that 
plants need sunlight to live. Other- 
wise, use the plants in one of the 
other pots. 

Place the pot and plants in a dark 
room, a closet, or in a dark spot in 
the basement, and leave them there 
for several days. Observe the plants 
carefully, and compare them with the 
plants that have been growing in a 
sunny spot. What do you notice about 
the plants that have been placed in 
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the dark? Can you see that plants 
need sunlight to live? 


Plants Grow Toward Light 

Use the pots or cans with beans 
or corn growing in them for the next 
project. Make a tube of black paper, 
the same diameter as the flowerpot or 
can, and several inches higher than 
the plants that are growing in the 
pot. Place the tube over the pot and 
pin the top so that no light may 
enter. The plants should now be in 
total darkness. Cut a hole in the 
paper tube, about an inch in diam- 
eter, slightly above the top of the 
plant. Leave the tube on the pot 
for several days, but keep the soil 
moist. If you take the tube off, al- 
ways replace it in its original posi- 
tion. After several days, observe the 
plant carefully. Has it turned toward 
the hole in the tube? Can you see that 
the plant grows toward the light? 

Now turn the tube around, so that 
the hole is on the opposite side. Keep 
the soil moist, and keep the tube in 
place for several days. Then observe 
the plant again and see what has hap- 
pened. 


Have you ever noticed that stems 
of plants grow up, and that roots 
grow down? Here is a project that 
will show you that this always hap- 
pens with most plants. Use an olive 
bottle, or a water glass. Get piece of 
blotting paper or absorbent paper 


PLASTIC 
BAG-TIED7 





SEED IN“ UP-SIDE DOWN” 
GLASS JAR 


toweling. Roll it up, and insert it in 
the bottle or glass so that it clings 
to the sides of the glass. Then pry 
the blotter or toweling away from 
the side of the glass, and drop two 
or three corn seeds or beans into the 
tiny pocket formed by the paper and 
the glass. The seeds should come to 
rest about an inch below the top of 
the glass or bottle. 


Pour some water into the bottle 
until the paper is thoroughly soaked. 
Keep the paper wet for several days. 
What happens to the seeds? Have 
roots formed? How about the stem 
and the leaves? 


When the stem has grown up well 
above the top of the bottle or glass, 
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wet the paper again, and then tie a 
piece of string tightly around the 
bottom of the bottle. You may want 
to hold the string on with adhesive 
tape or friction tape to keep it from 
sliding off; or you may use wire as 
shown in the illustration. Then fasten 
the other end of the string to a nail 
or hook, so that the bottle will hang 
upside down. The bottle should be 
placed in a light place. 

Watch the stem and roots of the 
plant. What do they do? Do they 
continue growing as before, or do 
they turn around so that the stem 
grows up and the roots down? After 
several days, during which time you 
have kept the paper wet, replace the 
glass in its normal position. Watch 
it again for a few days. Can you see 
that the stem always grows up, and 
the roots down? 


Plants Give Off Moisture 


The illustration of a green plant 
as a factory that manufactures food 
shows that plant leaves give off mois- 
ture. Here’s a way to prove it. 


Use any house plant or small plant 
growing in the garden. Water it well. 
Then place a plastic bag over the 
plant and tie the mouth of the bag 
tight around the stem of the plant 
above the soil. Place the plant in the 
sun and see what happens. The 
droplets of moisture in the bag come 
from the plant leaves. 

Another way to do it is this: 

Rig up a small see-saw. On one 
end place a plotted plant that has 
been watered, and the pot enclosed 
in a plastic bag tied tightly around 
the stem of the plant. Balance the 
plant with rocks or bricks. Watch 
and see what happens. The potted 
plant will become lighter in weight 
as it gives off moisture and the bricks 
remaining the same weight tilt the 
see-saw out of balance. 

These are a few experiments that 
show how green plants live and grow. 
Perhaps you can figure out some 
more, but try a few in any case so 
that you can see for yourself how 
plants grow and provide animals with 
the food and cover they need for life. 


HOWDY THE RACCOON in the form of a live kit found by Game Commission officials 
was center of attraction at the Pennsylvania Junior Conservation Camp this summer. Holding 
“Howdy” is Warren Singer, a camper from Springville, while looking on are, from the left: 
Head Counselor Jim Holt; Camp Chairman C. W. Stoddart, Jr.; and District Game Protector 


Carl Jarret, McConnellsburg. 
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By Tom 


UGUST marks the mid point in 

the vacation season for families 
with school age youngsters. Summer 
camps, State Parks, and Resort Areas 
are filled and overflowing with folks 
who enjoy the outdoors. The family 
car with trailer attached and loaded 
with tent and camping gear, or tow- 
ing an outboard motor boat, is a 
familiar sight on the highway. A 
house trailer carrying a Florida li- 
cense plate moves sedately along at 
its 40 mile per hour pace bound for 
a quiet woodland lake in Penn’s 





Pre-season Survey 
















Forbes 


woods. At a trailer site located in a 
grove of towering hemlock, beech, 
and oaks, the family will set up house 
keeping and spend the days swim- 
ming in the cool, clear water; hiking 
over the woodland trails, and enjoy- 
ing their night’s rest soothed by the 
cool breeze blowing off the lake. 

By mid-August the archers will be 
returning from the Nationals. Now 
that the big time tournaments for 
the year are over, the bowman will 
begin to plan for the hunting season 
and the days to which most of us 
point all our achery activities. To 
approximately 73,000 bowmen, field 
shoots, target tournaments and prac- 
tice sessions are but the preliminaries. 
The high point comes when we take 
our bow into the hunting field during 
the deer season. 
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Bowmen in Pennsylvania bagged 
1358 deer in the 1958 season. This 
means that one in every 54 bowmen 
managed to outwit a whitetail. Luck 
is a factor, of course, but year after 
year certain bowmen always achieve 
their goal. Each season a deer falls 
to their bow. That deer are abundant 
in Pennsylvania goes without saying. 
In April and May of this year the 
recorded deer mortality was 1257. 
More than 1,000 deer were casualties 
on the highways and 170 were killed 
by dogs. During the same period 57 
deer were killed for crop damage and 
20 were illegaliy killed. 

A season in which deer could be 
taken exclusively with a bow was 
introduced in Pennsylvania in 1951. 
The bow was legalized as a game 
cropping weapon in the state in 1929. 
During the period intervening be- 
tween these dates a relatively few 
bowmen used the bow in the hunt- 
ing field and the kill was not tabu- 
lated separtely. In 1951 a 12-day, 
bucks-only season was set by the 
Game Commission for the bow hunt- 
ers. A total of 32 bucks were taken 
by 5,442 bowmen. This unimpiessive 
showing would doubtless have been 
bettered if any deer could have been 


CARLISLE ARCHERS conducted a shoot on 


taken. It is well known that statistics 
can be used to lend support to con- 
clusions which may not reflect the 
true facts. However it is interesting to 
note that in. two of the any deer 
seasons of approximately the same 
length—17 days in 1956 and 18 days 
in 1958—the ratio of bowmen to deer 
bagged fell from 1 to 116 in 1956 to 
1 to 54 in 1958. The overall picture 
shows that twice as many bowmen 
were successful in the 1958 season. 
In other words, a club with a mem- 
bership of approximately 100 bow- 
hunters would percentagewise have 
killed one deer in 1956 and two deer 
in 1958. A club whose members in 
multiples of a hundred bagged more 
than this number of deer was above 
the average. 

The improved success ratio cannot 
be pinpointed to any set conditions, 
but certain factors enter into a suc- 
cessful hunt and excluding the factor 
of luck they can be listed. Not in the 
order of their importance, as each 
complements the other, they general- 
ly fall into well defined skills. Marks- 
manship is a prime requisite. To 
consistently register a hit good equip- 
ment (tackle) is required. It does not 
follow that you can buy marksman- 


Memorial Day in honor of Harry Baer, left, 


who taught many of the club members and other central Pennsylvanians how to shoot. 
Now past 80, Mr. Baer killed a deer with the bow at the age of 76 and has been an active 
participant and promoter of the sport all his life. Shown with him is his famous bow-hunting 


son, Fred Baer of Grayling, Michigan who flew in for the occasion. 
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ship. Good technique is acquired 
through many hours of careful prac- 
tice. The beginner should always 
shoot under the watchful eye of an 
experienced bowman. Good form in 
shooting can be learned from the 
start. Bad shooting habits are hard to 
correct. Thousands of bowmen have 
learned to shoot well. They make 
good scores on the field courses and 
can register fairly consistently on any 
target of their choice. Why do so few 
of these bowmen bring home a deer 
during the hunting season? The an- 
swer is that a bowman may be a very 
poor bowhunter. The term hunter 
has been indiscriminately applied to 
any individual who buys a license, 
picks up his weapon and takes to the 
woods in search of game. A hunter 
acquires his ability to locate game 
over a period of years. He acquires 
knowledge of the habitat required 
to sustain the game. He recognizes 
at a glance that some areas will be 
barren and time wasted if he does 
not locate areas where food and cover 
are adequate for the game he seeks. 
The hunter has developed keen 
powers of observation. He does not 
discover game trails and bedding 
gounds of the deer by chance. He has 
learned where to look for them. He 
knows what food is available in his 
area and where it is located. Mast 
from the oaks and beech trees may 
be in abundant supply one year and 
scarce the next. The hunter knows 
where stands of these trees are lo- 
cated. Game is fairly regular in its 
habits. Deer will appear in the same 
area day after day at the same hour. 
The hunter has spent hours in his 
favorite hunting territory with his 
back against a convenient stump and 
with a pair of field glasses scanning 
the surrounding territory. And he 
sees game. In the early morning he 
hears a turkey gobble on the ridge 
above him; in a few moments an 
answering perk comes from a hen. 
To the unintiated the woods is a 
lonely place, silent and void of life. 


To the hunter the sounds of wildlife 
and the feel of their presence is all 
around him. A grouse drums in the 
distance, a hawk glides slowly by 
overhead, and a blue jay shreaks a 
shrill warning. The Spanish have a 
word for it. He is “sympatico.” The 
hunter is atuned to his surroundings. 

The bowman who has gone hunt- 
ing and failed to sight a deer will 
say. “This is all very good, but I’m 
no Kit Carson or Daniel Boone. I 
work for a living and I can’t take 
the time to spend days in the woods 
prior to the season.” Perhaps you 
have failed to take advantage of the 
opporturfities that you do have. A 
fishing trip offers an excellent op- 
portunity to survey new hunting 
territory. Trout, bass, and other warm 
water fish are in season. Keep your 
eyes open when fishing a trout stream 
off the beaten path areas in our state 
forests. On many of these streams the 
path along the bank is worn from the 
hooves of the deer that have passed 
that way and not as you may have 
supposed from the feet of other fish- 
ermen. The so-called swamp that 
made it difficult for you to reach the 
stream may actually be the back 
water from a beaver dam; another 
look and you verify this conclusion 
from the pointed stumps of small 
trees felled by the beaver for a winter 
food supply. These summer months 
are excellent times to check the 
spring crop of wild life. Fawns have 
not yet learned to fear man and do 
unexpected things. Standing in the 
lower end of a pool on the upper 
reaches of a trout stream in the State 
Forest in Potter County I was wait- 
ing for a trout to break the mirror- 
like surface as it rose to feed on in- 
sects floating on the water. A move- 
ment at the head of the pool at- 
tracted my attention. From the grassy 
left bank a fawn jumped into the 
pool and started to wade across to the 
opposite bank. The pool gradually 
deepened as the fawn approached the 
far bank and when the water rose to 













OUR TENT CAMP was set in a small open 


to a main stream. 


its back the little animal turned and 
giving up the attempt started back 
across the pool. Apparently looking 
for an easy place to climb the bank 
the fawn waded down the pool in my 
direction, glancing occasionally at the 
bank which was not more than two 
feet high, until it passed my rod tip 
and stopped within four feet. Look- 
ing me over but apparently un- 
alarmed, the fawn decided to leave 
the stream and with a little effort 
made the top of the bank. There it 
stopped and without even glancing in 
my direction, gazed out over the 
meadow and finally moved off 
through the bunch grass that grew 
along the bank of the stream. 

Our tent camp was set in a small 
open glade near the mouth of a small 
tributary to the main stream. We left 
the main travelled highway and drove 
over an old logging road cut into the 
hillside above the main stream. Two 
miles down stream with no turnouts 
to permit passing if we were unlucky 
enough to meet an oncoming vehicle 
we forded the tributary and leaving 
the log road drove between a scatter- 
ing of trees and an occasional rock 
to our camp site in the State Forest. 


glade near the mouth of a small tributary | 


Keep your camp site free from 
litter. You won't find trash cans 
scattered around Penn’s Woods, so 
dig a garbage pit and a sanitary pit 
when you set up camp and cover 
them well when you leave. Open 
camp fires must be made in a hole or 
pit and encircled with a bare strip 
of ground. The small mountain brook 
which flows past the camp site pro- 
vides an excellent cooler for milk, 
fruit, and canned juices. Don’t ex- 
pect to use the stream for meat 
refrigeration. “Howdy,” the raccoon 
travels the stream bed on his noc- 
turnal jaunts and likes nothing better 
than a nice steak or a mess of fresh 
trout for a midnight snack. 


Whether you camp for a week or 
a weekend, whether you fish or hike 
or just plain loaf you can learn much 
through your eyes and ears that will 
pay off in the fall hunt. When the 
day ends you can sit around a small 
camp fire and watch the full moon 
coming over the ridge far above, thrill 
to the lonely cry of the owl; speculate 
on the night sounds, the woods is 
never silent, and laugh quietly as a 
deer on its regular nightly rounds 
snorts an alarm when it comes in 
sight of your camp fire. 
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Accuracy 


By Jim Varner 


ANY years ago I started this 

business of handloading my own 
rifle cartridges and shotgun shells. 
Some of you will ask why! It is true 
that fairly satisfactory commercial 
ammunition was available at that 
time and the price was low. Black 
powder 22 shorts cost fifteen cents per 
box, 32/40 165 Winchester center- 
fire cartridges cost 75 cents per box 
of 20, the then new 30/40—220 Krag 
smokeless cost about a dollar for 20 
and black powder 12 gauge and 10 
gauge shells ranged from 45 to 60 
cents per box of 25. Such low prices, 





however, were high to a youngster 
who liked to shoot a lot and who was 
unable to get his mitts on many big 
shiny dollars. He had to resort to the 
next best thing which was loading 
his own. That was back in the years 
from 1905 to 1912. The locality was 
southcentral Iowa where rich soil, 
huge crops and sparsely settled farms 
and ranches combined to produce a 
super abundance of small game. And 
being not far from the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers meant migratory 
waterfowl concentrations that were 
difficult to believe. 


The thrilling call of the great V- 
shaped flocks as they arrived during 
the migration, the lonesome howl of 
the coyote at dusk, and the booming 
bass-drum roll call of the mating 
prairie chicken or pinneated grouse 
made it difficult for an_ over-en- 
thusiastic farm lad to keep his mind 
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on the farm chores and hike one and 
a half miles each way to the little 
rural school, at least to do justice to 
all when he had in mind a model 
1894 32-40 Winchester rifle or a 
model 1901 gauge Winchester shot- 
gun hid in a big hollow tree to be 
used on his day home. Gentlemen, 
those were days that tried mens’ 
souls. Some of you know what I 
mean. 

That old 32/40 and big bore, lever 
action shotgun needed lots of fodder. 
There was only one way to obtain it 
and that was load your own. Money 
obtained to purchase supplies of 
black powder and lead usually was 
earned by operating a trap line dur- 
ing the winter or logging, plowing 
and numerous other endeavors that 
usually paid somewhere between 50 
cents and a dollar a day. Primers cost 
15 cents per box, black powder cost 
35 to 50 cents per pound, shot aver- 
aged 10 cents per pound and we 
moulded our own bullets and cut 
wads from heavy cardboard and dis- 
carded felt horse collars. Handload- 
ing really meant economical shooting. 

The handloader of the early 1900's 
cared little about velocities and pres- 
sures. He was striving for the utmost 
in accuracy and power. He found it 
necessary to load his own if he ex- 
pected to attain noteriety in the pre- 
cision shooting game. In those days 
the best results were obtained by 
pains-taking labor and not necessarily 
by precision equipment like we have 
now. Tools which would have been 
the envy of the 1900 handloader are 
now available, combined with pow- 
ders that are the personification of 
cleanliness and uniform performance, 
not to mention precision made bul- 
lets which meet practically every bal- 
listic requirement. 

But despite all the research that 
has been done to aid the handloader, 
so many careless and haphazard in- 
dividuals have entered the game that 
the manufacturers of firearms and the 
cartridge makers have ceased to en- 
courage reloading and have even 








withdrawn all information as_ to 
which components are best suited to 
their arms or cartridge cases. For ex- 
ample, in my collection I have old 
U.M.C. and. Winchester cartridge 
boxes which:have printed upon them 
full instructions as to primer, powder 
charge and bullet to use when reload- 
ing. They encouraged reloading. But 
before me I have new boxes of both 
Western Winchetser and Remington 
Peters components reading something 
like this: “SPECIAL NOTICE. The 
ammunition components contained in 
this package are of the same quality 
as those used in the manufacture of 
our loaded cartridges. Having no con- 
trol over the loading, however, we 
do not guarantee the same results as 
those obtained by our factory load- 
ings.” None of the arms companies 
will guarantee their products where 
handloading causes an_ accident. 
Again, the minority of irresponsible 
and unthinking careless “goons” 
spoils an otherwise pleasant scene. 

For those who play the game in- 
telligently and for others who wish 
to enter this fascinating hobby, how- 
ever, there is an abundance of scien- 
tific research easily available through 
“The American Rifleman” and dozens 
of other reliable sources dealing with 
reloading problems so simply and 
easily understood that you need not 
hesitate about learning the game 
thoroughly and safely. If you are a 
beginner (and the beginner is the 
one I hope to help and encourage), 
study your needs carefully before you 
purchase. 

The Lyman Gun Sight Company 
publishes a very complete book on 
handloading every cartridge from the 
tiny 25 caliber pistol cartridge to the 
458 Winchester African. The infor- 
mation in this handbook is about all 
anyone will ever need. Belding and 
Mull issues another excellent book 
on complete handloading. For those 
who load only the popular rifle car- 
tridges, Speer Products Company, 
Lewiston, Idaho, publishes two excel- 
lent manuals—one on factory am- 
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EARLY MODEL RELOADING TOOLS from the Varner collection include the Ideal 
single-adjustable chamber with separate bullet mould for the 1886 Winchester 50-110-300 
caliber and, lower, the old first model non-adjustable with mullet mould for the 45-70-405 
Springfield military rifle. The latter is over 80 years old. 


munition and one on the better 
known of the so-called “wildcat” or 
off-standard cartridges. If you are a 
club member or have a reloading 
group who feels visual instruction 
will help, Lyman can supply two very 
exciting full color movies in 16 mm. 
film that are free for the asking. 
These are sound movies—one dealing 
with reloading fired cartridges and 
the other on bullet making. Both run 
about 15 minutes each. And if you 
desire the utmost volume on the re- 
loading game, buy “Complete Guide 
to Handloading” by Philip B. Sharpe 
which is published by Funk and 
Wagnalls Company, New York. This 
volume will save you a lot of head- 
aches if you are the perfectionist 
type. 

The careless reloader cannot hope 
to equal the perfection found in our 
present day factory ammunition. But 
the careful reloader can improve on 
nearly any factory product, partic- 
ularily insofar as performance in his 
personal arm is concerned. No two 


rifles of any make and model can be 
depended upon to shoot side by side 
with equal accuracy when using all 
makes of commercial ammunition. 
Again you will ask the question why? 
No doubt five or more ballisticians 
would answer your question differ- 
ently if you asked each one sepa- 
rately, and yet the problem is quite 
simple. The answer is merely that 
each rifle, because of individual char- 
acteristics beyond the control of the 
maker, is more partial to one load 
than another—sort of a law within 
itself. Factory ammunition for your 
rifle may give satisfactory accuracy 
and you may load to standard factory 
ballistics and obtain the same ac- 
curacy. You may increase the charge 
4 grain and find your rifle is erratic, 
or on the other hand find its accuracy 
greatly improved. Here is where care- 
ful systematic handloading pays off 
not only from an economical stand- 
point but from the efficiency angle 
as well. Finding the high point in 
the efficiency of your individual fire- 
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arm is what makes the game so much 
of a challenge to your ego. 

During my experimenting I have 
had the eccentricities, or should we 
say variables, of different rifle barrels 
and different load combinations im- 
pressed upon me in many ways and 
in hundreds of different cases long 
before constructive research was at- 
tempted to solve some of the more 
plaguing mysteries. Today, electronic 
or spark photography, pressure guns, 
velocity chronometers and numerous 
other modern devices have about 
ironed out all problems that may 
arise, both as to interior as well as 
exterior ballistics. In the old days we 
had to work out these theories the 
best we could thru trial and error 
which was a tedious and often un- 
satisfactory process. Today with above 
data on ballistic research the embryo 
handloader can become a proficient 
maker of excellent ammunition in a 





minimum of time, especially if said 
experimenter heeds all the danger 
signs and keeps a strict record of all 
lots loaded, both good and bad. Do 
not trust anything to memory and | 
have found:,one should load at least 
5 and preferably 10 rounds of each 
lot for testing. All testing should be 
done from at least a firm sand bag 
rest and preferably from a_ bench 
rest. No one can successfully test am- 
munition for accuracy from off-hand, 
kneeling or sitting position, and 
plain open sights are totally inade- 
quate. A good target telescopic sight 
is the best with hunting scope second 
best and double aperture peep sights 
last. If you consider common 50 yard 
deer shooting accuracy satisfactory 
most anything will do. Here I wish 
to caution everyone who reloads 
against the use of so called maximum 
loads. In a tight chambered gun a 
maximum load can be very danger- 


THIRTY-EIGHT VARIETIES of powder, dating from the early black powder thru the 
first smokeless to modern powders are shown here. Many of these powders are no longer 


manufactured and are truly collectors’ items. 
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ous, and in all rifles it is usually less 
accurate than one using two to five 
grains less powder. Remember, the 
only rifles that are interesting are the 
accurate ones. The same can be said 
about the cartridge one uses. 


Going back to the subject of selec- 
tion of equipment for the beginner 
we assume he has received some help 
from the manuals suggested as well 
as from tips he has received from 
experienced riflemen friends who re- 
load. One will usually find N.R.A. 
members and other rifle club mem- 
bers of long standing willing to lend 
a helping hand. However, we will 
offer a few suggestions on purchasing 
equipment before we start on the 
mechanics of modern powders, pres- 
ent day precision made jacketed bul- 
lets, home-made cast bullets, modern 
primers and a short discussion on 
black powders for those who enjoy 
firing some of the fine old charcoal 
burners. 

As you have discovered by now, 
there are many types of reloading 
tools available today and all are good 
and serve their purpose within their 
price range. They range in price 
from $16.50 for the Lyman No. 310 
tong or nutcracker type tool com- 
plete for one caliber to the large 
powerful turret type bench tools that 
are capable of not only complete full 
length resizing of expanded cases but 
will reform suitable brass cases to 
other calibers. One can even buy 
separate dies for them and form his 
own precision made metal jacketed 
bullets. You can spend as much as 
you want on some of the more com- 
plete units which will reload pistol, 
rifle and shotgun ammunition by 
simply changing dies. The Lyman 
310 tool and the lighter bench type 
tools like the standard Pacific tool 
and the Lyman Truline Junior are 
not suitable for full length resizing 
of cases which is necessary if you try 
to reload cases fired in arms other 
than yours. So do not load up a lot 
of cartridges in cases other than you 









































used in your gun without first seeing 
if they will fit. This is about the only 
draw-back one will find with the 
lighter tools. Properly handled they 
will load excellent ammunition. Some 
of the most accurate cartridges I have 
ever assembled have been made with 
the old Lyman No. 10 tool which was 
not as complete as the 310. Regard- 
less of what you pay for reloading 
equipment you will be ahead of the 
game if you like to shoot, but I sug- 
gest you buy the best you can afford. 
The brass cartridge case is the most 
expensive part of your ammunition. 
Thousands of all calibered cases are 
thrown away by unthinking shooters 
to the consternation of the hand- 
loader. How many times have you 
walked on the rifle range and found 
15 or 20 new Winchester or Reming- 
ton cases in 8 mm, 270, 308 or some 
other excellent caliber there for your 
picking up. The 30-06, being our 
military number is more common and 
easier to obtain which is a big ad- 
vantage in its favor. So much brass 
is available in this caliber for the 
asking and such a large supply of 
military cartridges are being sold at 
4 to 4 the cost of manufacture it 
easily tops the list from most all 
standpoints where a shooter is wish- 
ing to save money and still have one 
of the best. The military ammunition 
made during World War Two and 
since is about as near perfection as 
one will find in machine loaded car- 
tridges and the prevailing howl of 
the inexperienced shooter it will ruin 
your rifle barrel is definitely incor- 
rect. 


Along with all tools, you will need 
an accurate apothecaries scale that 
will measure to at least 4 of a grain 
weight. This item is a ‘must.’ The 
Redding Powder and Bullet Scale is 
a popular one listing at $14.00. 
Herter makes a satisfactory one for 
around $8.00, or you can go up to 
the Ohaus and Fairbanks type of 
druggists scales costing $35.00 and 
over. Good powder measures like the 
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Lyman 55, Redding Master and Beld- 
ing and Mull and others will save 
you a lot of time when using fine 
grained powder for pistols, shotguns 
and light to medium loads in rifles 
but don’t depend upon them when 
throwing maximum louds of coarse 
grained powder in hi-powered car- 
tridges. These measures speed-up 
mass production but be on the alert 
against throwing double charges. 
Check the weight of the charge your 
measure is throwing with your 
apothecaries scale every 25 cartridges 
to make sure there is no slip-up in its 
adjustments. If you attempt to make 
little measuring scoops and not in- 
vest in a powder measure stay away 
from anywhere near maximum 
charges and check the approximate 
amount your scoop is picking up by 
weighing on your scale. At the best, 
scoop loading is unsatisfactory. Some 
do it. 

If you care to cast your own bul- 
lets either plain base or gascheck for 
pistols and light to medium loads in 
rifles, good bullet moulds are a neces- 
sity. They range in price from $8.00 
for single cavity blocks on up. Along 
with your moulds a_ good bullet 
lubricator and sizer is essential for 
the utmost in maikng good cast bul- 
lets. Of course, this moulding equip- 
ment would be incomplete without a 


lead melting pot and dipper. One 
can mould on the kitchen range pro- 
viding you obtain the permission of 
the “better half,” or you can use a 
plumbers blow-torch. The new elec- 
tric furnaces such as the Saeco do an 
excellent job with a minimum of 
fuss. Moulding your own bullets is a 
lot of fun and gives you ammunition 
at about one fifth to one eighth the 
cost of factory ammo, due to the fact 
a lot of scrap lead is always available. 
If you mould your own bullets | 
suggest you get a book giving com- 
plete instructions on how to mould 
and all about the physical properties 
of the different lead alloys more com- 
monly made today. This is very im- 
portant. We will say more about this 
later. One can actually load his own 
38 Special cartridges with cast bullets 
as cheap as he can buy 22 long rifle 
ammunition. 

If this preliminary discussion on 
handloading has interested you and 
you have jotted down a few mental 
notes, we will expect to continue the 
discussion in the September GAME 
News. Until then, carefully purchase 
the equipment you intend to use 
and we will have a real pre-season 


“pow-wow” on how to best use your | 


equipment—yes, “Handloading For 
Economy And Accuracy” can be fun. 


ASSEMBLING a 30-06, 180 grain Winchester Silvertip bullet in the cartridge is Varner’s 
nephew, Harry Hoffman. He is using the Pacific Super Reloading Tool, one of the first 


heavy-duty bench tools made. 
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Men and/or Dogs 


By Horace Lytle 


UNTING groups men into vari- 

ous categories: Big game, small 
game, furred game, feathered game. 
Most hunters prefer to pursue their 
game with dogs, of one kind or an- 
other. In some states, notably Florida, 
hounds are used even for deer. Espe- 
cially trained dogs are often used in 
hunting wild turkey. And so it goes 
almost adinfinitum, with no account- 
ing for tastes. 


There is one type of hunting, and 
hunter, you often see in the fields— 
thank goodness not in the woods! 
This is the gang method. A “regi- 
ment” spreads out, as close together 
as numbers permit. The forward 
movement in even line pushes out 
anything alive—rabbits, pheasants or 
what-have-you—much as a river is 
seined for fish life. And whatever gets 
up, the guns blaze away. Not always 
with too much effect. No really good 
shot would ever get caught hunting 
that way! It’s much the same com- 
parison as between a seine and a 
fly rod. No dog is used. Nothing 
alive would be apt to live long in 
close vicinity to one of these gangs. 
Whether they ever bag enough game 
to go around I wouldn't know. If 
not, there’s always the butcher shop 
enroute home. 


Then there’s the fellow who is 
more interested in results than how 
they are acquired. He'll want a dog— 
though type of performance plays 
no part in his interest so long as it 
puts game in the bag. If out for 
feathered game, chances are he'll 








a 


want a slow dog, with no special 
preference whether it be of a point- 
ing breed, or not. Thus while the 
canine may be Pointer or Setter, it 
also (today) may be Spaniel, Re- 
triever or Basset hound. This hunter’s 
main idea for a dog is to find game 
and show it within range. Then also 
effectively to find and retrieve it, if 
but wounded by the shot. 


Next we have the “fly rod man” 
of the hunting fraternity. He 
wouldn’t hunt without a dog; nor 
with more than a single human com- 
panion. He may be an ardent fancier 
of his guns. But he is certain to be 
even far more devout in his love of 
his dogs. The talent of his canines 
will mean many times more to him 
than his own shooting skill—though 
he'll value the latter, too. His bird 
dogs must be keen, eager and fast, 
even for grouse and woodcock, as 
well as pheasants and quail. Since his 
preference is for wider dogs than 
most men understand how to handle, 
they must point game and hold it 
stanchly and true. So you pays your 
money and you takes your choice. 
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Which type of hunter are you? It’s 
every man to his tastes. 


The fellow who falls in this last 
classification will live with his hunt- 
ing all year. He’s a student of the 
sport—an artist to whom the how 
game is taken means more than how 
much. His. only period of inactivity 
is from April to August during which 
dogs may not be worked afield. And 
even then he may be perfecting re- 
trieving! 

As a dog man, I have no patience 
with the hunter who feels no need 
of canine companionship and help in 
field or woods. I even believe it is a 
fact that much gang-hunting may 
tend to bring about an intolerant at- 
titude toward dogs. What a pity! 


At the same time, what a fine thing 
it is that some hunting cannot be 
indulged at all without a dog’s help!! 
Who would try to hunt coon or ’pos- 
sum without a hound? A gang-hunt 
might show you rabbits—but how 
much sweeter to watch a Beagle or 
Basset do it! How many men drive 
country roads looking for foxes? Yet 
thousands of men are thrilled by Fox- 
hound music all night long. Will any 
duck hunter undress and do his own 
retrieving from icy water? But to 
watch the job done for you by Chesa- 


peake or Labrador is a sight for sore 
eyes. 

Otter Hounds may not see much 
activity these days, but their specialty 
has entertained many a fancier, espe- 
cially in England. Rat killing is sec- 
ond nature for most of the Terriers; 
and dispatching a cage-full of big rats 
can be a barrel of fun, as well as 
good riddance. 

Many dogs form the basis of many 
sports, besides hunting. Sled dog- 
teams of Alaska made lasting history 
with their great Sweepstakes races. 
Free-running Greyhounds or Whip- 
pets entertain thousands at many 
American tracks. Border Collies put 
on matchless perfromances tending 
and handling stock in thrilling ex- 
hibitions. 

Verily there is almost no limit to 
what dogs can do—and will do gladly 
in aid of an adored Master. But noth- 
ing comes quite so naturally, nor 
thrills so much, as hunting. How any 
man can enjoy himself to the full 
without his dog, either afield or in 
woods, is beyond this writer to 
fathom. Maybe I’m prejudiced. In 
fact I know I am. And proud of it. 
For I know full well how much some 
of you miss—that some of us don't. 
Be a dogman and reap a hundred 
rewards. 





IT’S TIME TO TRAIN YOUR HUNTING COMPANION 


Dog training season is in. 


According to the Pennsylvania Game Laws . 


. . “Dogs, when accompanied 


by and under control of their owner, or handler, may be trained upon any 
game in the Commonwealth except elk, deer, bears or wild turkeys from the 
first day of August to the thirty-first day of March next following .. .” The 
term “under control” is defined by the Law as “within call except when 
actually on the trail or track of legal game.” 

Other regulations governing such training are: 1. No injury may be in- 


flicted on game birds or animals. 2. Carrying a shotgun or rifle while dog | 


training is prohibited. 3. Raccoon dogs may be trained from sunrise to mid- 
night; other dogs from sunrise to 9 p.m., Eastern Standard Time. 4. Sunday 
training, except on public lands, is legal only after the property owner's 


consent has been obtained. 


A hunting license is not required of persons training dogs on game. 
Training dogs on game birds or animals is not permissible during April, 
May, June and July—the months during which most of the youhg of wildlife 


are produced, at which period eggs, young and the mothers need protection. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


1A (se ae Co) ED ane ee Executive Director 
Pio A CE DARREL Mg, 11, 2 ee Comptroller 
Division of Administration 
ROBHRT S. FICE TENBUNGEN 666660s iiied esses soc esecweswaceeewn Chief 
Division of Research 
Jy LN 22 fh EY ORR 210). 0 AAR Chief 
Division of Land Management 
EAE eID Maes orate, Wesuatslc Star. c ataee sahara tae aroale di cas lo Diets @Riaielerdiowatwieie Chief 


THOS. F. BELL 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21415 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
— Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: MlItchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
——, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT FE. TATIMGR «oo vccccccccewccnes Waterfowl Management Agent 
Ou Cs Cy a0 7 LE) 2: rr Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 

EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM-—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 


SOUTHWEST GAME FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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Most of ran little Fellows 
first see the hight of aby 
some time in June. 
Luring Heir 
first morth 


har tain, 
raccoons and other predates. Extremely we4 
weather is also hard on very young poulrs. 


‘tele dieeaene 
turkeys ere nearly a3 large as Aer 
mothers. Araburdence of greens, seeds 
insects, berries, acorns & heech nuts 
has pout thei iia fine condition to Toe 

the exproaching winfer. 


December arrives with its srow ard cold. 

Insects are no longer abroad, — seeds, berries 

ond mest are hard to tind. The flocks 

usually Follow srmall streams in their wanderngs 

where food! is more atundont and grit always 
Be avetleble. 


a iS 2 orig artwes at 3 
Vii last tlacks break up ard pihlbiindied before 
their ladies. Bloody bottles are waged 
Aetween rivel ‘tams’ for posession af the 
hens. Wittine month or twa 
ea however, peace hes been restored, 
The hens are setting antl patiently 








aueiting the Tune abut of Pr next generation of youngsters. fod ith 








